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DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


A® we are told with such pertinacity of repetition that 

a Conservative reaction has set in, it is not unnatural 
that we should be somewhat curious to know what the said 
“reaction” is about, and what it proposes to do withus. We 
have examined therefore, with much interest, the records 
of a banquet at which was gathered together the créme de 
la créme of Devonshire Toryism. Three wise men of the 
West, Northcote, Palk, and Kekewich, on that occasion 
revealed as much as they thought fit of the mysteries with 
which the future is big. We had always understood that 
the peculiar characteristic of the Conservative reaction was 
the singular harmony and unanimity of its opinions. In 
this respect no doubt Conservatism has some advantage 
over Liberalism. It is not very difficult for any number of 
people to agree to do nothing, and a party prudent in nega- 
tion ought to find no embarrassments in its nonentity. The 
real difficulties arise when it is necessary or desirable to do 
something, for then it is by no means equally easy to secure 
the concurrence of many minds. We are therefore sur- 
prised to find that the Devonshire pundits seemed so little 
in one story. Of course, they all agreed as to the magni- 
tude, virtue, grandeur of the great Conservative party, 
and the terrible reality of the Conservative reaction. But 
what the great Conservative party was going to do, or 
when the great Conservative reaction was about to act, was 
a point which did not seem by any means settled. Nothing 
is more amusing than the diverse views of their situation 
taken by the different speakers, according to their various 


temperaments. They all agree that the Conservative party 
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is the greatest, the wisest, and the best party that ever | 


and not 


This is a trouble- 


existed. Why then are the wise good 


directing the destinies of the nation ? 


some and impertinent question which will intrude itself | 
upon inquiring minds even in the remotest gorners of | 


Devonshire. Now each of our three political luminaries 
has a separate and completely satisfactory theory on this 
subject, none of which three theories, however, by the way, 
square one with the other. Sir L. Palk, who seems to be 
a specimen of the real old crusted Tory bin, is compelled 
very much against the grain to admit the melancholy fact, 
but growls at it in the real old fashion. The great Con- 
servative party, quoth Sir Lawrence, “ permitted a Govyern- 
ment without a majority in the House of Commons, and 
without the confidence of the country at large, to meddle 
with the finances of the country and to pass laws of ques- 
tionable utility.” But why, we should like to know, does the 
great Conservative party so far neglect its duty as to permit 
the Liberal Government to do anything so highly improper ? 
The Palkian theory of this strange anomaly is at once 
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amusing and instructive. He says, “‘ They did this because 
they felt that the time had not come when the Conservative 
party could rise from that mass of obloquy which had been 
showered upon it by a venal press—a press supported by 
the Government which they wrote into power.” What, the 
great Conservative reaction unable yet to rise from obloquy ? 
Heartbreaking reflection! And then the cause too. A 
venal press has done it all! We cannot help thinking Sir 
Lawrence is a little hard upon the virtuous section of the 
press which devotes its disinterested services to the Con- 
servative reaction. How comes it that the noble Conserva- 
tive press has not been able to raise the great Conservative 
party from the obloquy which has been showered upon it 
by the venality of the Liberal press? How is it that the 
gratuitous and brilliant efforts of Tory journalism have not 
yet written Sir Lawrence and his friends into power ? 

Kekewich of the euphonious name — we wonder whether 
he is on sufficiently good terms with his Lord Lieutenant to 
obtain leave to change it — regards this gloomy topic from 
an easier point of view. “His prospects of the future are not 
sanguine, it is true. “He had last year said, it was then 
impossible to fight a battle. Perhaps the next session might 
be the same. He thought there were many reasons to pre- 
vent its being a stormy session. He did not say there would 
not be some smashing and perhaps some growling.” Could 
he possibly be referring to Sir L. Palk? “ Very likely there 
might be, and there might be some skirmishing.” Never- 
theless Kekewich thinks it will all come to nothing. His 
reasons are somewhat different from the Palkian hypothesis. 
He does not say anything about a venal press ; but he thinks 
the Queen ought not to be disturbed, the Prince of Wales is 
going to be married, and he ought to have at least a year’s 
honeymoon ; then the state of things in America makes it 
undesirable to disturb the Government, especially as Mr. 
Kekewich agrees that Lord Palmerston has done quite right 
not to interfere—wherein he seems widely to differ from the 
sagacious Pakington—and, lastly, the distress in Lancashire 
makes it expedient that the advent of the Conservative 
reaction should be postponed for another twelvemonth at 
least. Though why, from the Kekewichian point of view, 
should the inauguration of the great Conservative party in 
power aggravate the sorrows of the Queen, cloud the honey- 
moon of the Prince of Wales, entangle our relations with 
America, and add a pang to the Lancashire cotton famine ?— 
We should have thought that, ‘‘ Disraeli duce et auspice 
Disraeli,” the wilderness would have blossomed like the rose, 
and under the influence of a triumphant Conservative party, 
every heart would have been filled with joy and every tongue 
with praise. 

Next came the arithmetical and flaxen head of Northcote. 
Heis not altogether disposed so patientlyas Kekewich to post- 
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h jod-at which Northcote shall walk across the 
_ we e of Commons, and take his seat on the 
a aad of the left hand of the Speaker’s chair. His 
asc is that the great Conservative party ~ — — 
because they get their work done for them ry ot , ad P a 4 
He is too cautious to admit that Palmerston 1s ral go : é 
Conservative as Northcote, lest the clotted a = 
should say, “ Well then, had you not better leave him a a 
This would never do, so Sir Stafford gently intimates h. a 
though the cat’s paw may be a convenient test, yet, after 7 
the monkey is really the superior animal, and that it wou 
be better if he were allowed to pull out his own chestnuts. 
The Northcotian doctrine is not that the great Conservative 
party is unable to rise above the obloquy of a veal poeens 
but on the contrary, that it has for the last twenty years 
accomplished everything good and great that has happened. 
Now Sir Stafford has written a book, and a very good book, 
on the yearly financial history of the country. He has drawn a 
picture of a national prosperity increasing 1n a ratio perfectly 
miraculous. But has the author failed to remark that the 
growth of the financial prosperity of England is neither 
more nor less than a continuous march of Liberal triumphs 
and Conservative defeats? The policy of free-trade was 
inaugurated by the man whom the great Conservative 

arty designated as Iscariot, and the political organization, 
of which Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli are the 
chief, was formed on the basis of opposition to the 
measure which it is now admitted has been the salvation 
of the country. The great Conservative party, which over- 
threw Sir Robert Peel, was formed for the express purpose 
of resisting the repeal of the corn laws. In this object 
they were happily defeated. They resisted the repeal of 
the navigation laws—again they were defeated. They 
resisted the equalization of the sugar duties, but always 
with the same success. They fought in vain against the 
succession duty with the same result. They proposed 
financial schemes of their own which were contemptuously 
neglected. ‘Their last campaign was against the commercial 
treaty with France, and they were happily worsted in their 
opposition to a measure which has given us the only pro- 
fitable compensation for the diminution of our American 
trade. Such have been the feats and such the glory of the 
great Conservative party. We observe that in his enume- 
ration of Conservative triumphs, Sir Stafford Northcote 
carefully avoids all allusion to the most striking incident of 
last session, in which his party did make a desperate and 
futile attempt to supplant the ministers whom he boasts 
that they control. It was thought more discreet to keep 
out of the view of the Devonshire squires the celebrated 
speech of Mr. Disraeli on “bloated armaments,” and the 
indictment from which Mr. Walpole ran away. 

On the whole we are disposed to believe in the Keke- 
wichian prophecy: “there will be some smashing and 
perhaps some growling ;” there may be some skirmishing, 
but the great Conservative party, however big they may 
talk, don’t mean fighting. They know that the country 
does not trust the men whom they would have to place at 
the head of affairs, and what is still more to the purpose, do 
not trust them themselves. The great Conservative party 
are shrewd e»ough to suspect that it is a safer occupation to 
talk nonsense in Devonshire than to get into scrapes in 
Downing Street. 
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¢; INTRARY to custom the Emperor of the French has 
received the new year in silence. The curtain falls 
upon the drama of 1862, and the Imperial player has not 
—_ summoned to the foot-lights ; nor has he chosen to court 

i@ criticisms of a dissatisfied ; is i i 
es oe of a dissatisfied and disappointed audience. At 
20 8 ining of the year which has just closed France oceu- 
pied in Europe a splendid diplomatic position, Her dignified 
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peace and friendship of England and America. 
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the world. Nor on the Continent was ¢ 


by the French Empire inferior to that which an am- 
bitious prince might have conceived as the summit of hie 
wishes, The Italians, expectant and deferential. tur od 
towards their great ally, and seemed half inclined ¢ "take 
permanent shelter under the shadov Prag 


b 1 v of his wings. Tt ap- 
peared as if the Genius of Italy had seated itself penaively at 
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the footstocl of the Napoleons: France, like an armed 
Minerva, stood forth with pride as the champion of right and 
justice, as the moderator and charioteer of progress ; and, 
by universal consent, as the first figure 1m the reyal amphi- 
theatre of nations. The year that expired last week has seen 
a change in all this. The French Empire still, of course, 
holds a foremost place ; but its hegemony is departing or 
departed. A premature movement 1 favour of intervention 
in America has exposed French diplomacy to a mortifying 
repulse. The French consul at New Orleans, like the rest 
of the world in that city, endures without much redress the 
insults and threats of a martinet attorney. How little 
America hopes or fears from the French flag may be seen 
from the semi-indifference with which the rumours of French 
intervention are received. It is upon England that New York 
and Boston fix their attention. How long will Lancashire bear 
the blockade? When does the British Cabinet propose to 
interfere? These are the questions that chiefly agitate the 
newspaper politicians of the capitals of the New World ; 
and France is less canvassed, less feared, less threatened, less 
defied. If the influence of France is lessened on the other 
side of the Atlantic, what is to be said of what has happened 
to her beyond the Alps? During the last year she has suc- 
ceeded by her reactionary and short-sighted policy in obli- 
terating the memory of the campaign of Lombardy, and in 
exhausting the gratitude of Italy. The Italians, at last, are 
tired of waiting till it pleases the French Emperor to fling 
them Rome. With dignified wisdom they have signified to 
him that the time has come when negotiations between 
France and Italy on the subject of Rome had better cease. 
This is the best thing that an Italian Government has done 
since Cavour’s death, and smacks not a little of the policy of 
Cavour himself. To France it is a wholesome and a well- 
merited rebuke. While Italy has shown symptoms of eman- 
cipating herself from the incubus of French patronage, 
Greece, by way of contrast, has paid a splendid compliment 
to the English people and to English justice. No more 
bitter lesson could have been inflicted on French vanity than 
this anxiety of the Greek nation to be allied to the reigning 
family upon the English throne. So far as French dignity 
is concerned, the Mexican expedition has proved equally a 
failure. Of the ultimate success of the French arms no 
doubt is entertained by those who are best acquainted with 
the Mexican character. But that success has now been 
delayed too long for the prestige of the French Emperor ; 
and as yet the only result of the armed intervention has 
been to awaken the dissatisfaction of the taxpayers of France 
and the jealousy of Spain. 


A brief retrospect of the past year has probably con- 
vinced the Emperor of his mistakes. They are most of 
them the errors of a student and a dreamer, whose projects 
are unreal or shadowy in the extreme. The diplomacy of 
the French Emperor is injured by the theoretical and philo- 
sophic turn of his own mind. The French Empire, as a 
destructive force and as a solvent, is all-powerful in Europe. 
It represents the principles of nationality, of revolution, 
and of free thought. As the leader and armed champion of 
these ideas Napoleon III. is more influential on the Con- 
tinent than Englishmen can well bring themselves to allow. 
But the constructive power of the French empire is less 
than its destructive. When it comes to grouping nation- 
alities together, to settling frontiers, to arranging com- 
promises between the past and the present, France loses half 
her power, This is the weak side of French 
powder is an excellent thing for blasting a rock, it is not of 
much use fér building a house, The French are too apt to 
forget that it is before the ideas France propagates, not 
before the intellectual genius of France herself, that Europe 
stands confounded. Her mission is to destroy the past ; it 
is mere vanity which leads her to suppose that mankind is 
willing to accept her political map of the future. The 
mania 1s-common to all Frenchmen. There is not a states- 
man or politician of any notoriety, from M. Emile de Girardin 
upwards, who has not a plan for the re-construction of the 
globe upon theoretical principles of his own. Napoleon ILI. 
et si ng Tay te Se hey Seno 
aemlon pes te y J “ ria, he must needs force an 
nanationtal ere IE te Hepa — 

sula. e attacks Mexico under a pre- 


ent of merry and national honour ; but in his own heart 
Pes ibys . : : ; 

he has a ready settled what is to be done with Mexico, and 
is prepared to make her 


witty he ] r fit into some wider arrangement— 
uch he has upon his cabinet-table—for disposing of the 
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destinies of Central and South America. He proposes to 
mediate between the North and the South. It may be that 
the pressure of the blockade is becoming sensibly felt by 
French commerce. It is far more probable that the 
Emperor's true object is to realize some scheme which he 
has in the background, and of which the separation of the 
Union forms an essential part. This passion for reorganiz- 
ing and rearranging is natural to a monarch of reserved and 
reflective habits, and of almost uncontrolled authority. But 
it is not the less likely to bring the sovereign who indulges 
it into difficulty. The year 1862 will remain as a signal 
instance of the truth that the policy of a great country like 
France should not be founded upon the obscure and visionary 
theories even of the most ingenious Imperial thinker. 
Napoleon I. 


idealogues.” 


used to say that he “had a horror of 
Napoleon ITI, is an idealogue par excellence, 
Like Plato, he might have composed a scheme of an ideal 
commonwealth,’ only that, unlike Plato, he would have 
insisted on carrying it out as an experiment in Italy or in 
Greece, or in Central America, or in the Danubian Princi- 
palities. It is a misfortune that the Gordian knots of the 
nineteenth century should have to be cut by a dreamer and 
a speculator who, when he has cut them, insists upon re- 
placing them with Gordian knots of hisown. If Austria 
had held Italy, we should have had at last a melancholy 
insurrection, an Hungarian and Venetian war, perhaps a 
revolution at Vienna; after which Italy would have been 
free, and Italian affairs would have fallen into a natural 
groove. As it is, we have had a Franco-Italian campaign 
planned and executed by a visionary and idealist Emperor, 
who has spent the time ever since Magenta and Solferino in 
trying to cut down Italy to suit a preconceived fantasy of 
his own. A matter-of-fact soldier would have bombarded 
Vera Cruz and perhaps overrun Mexico; but Mexico 
would neither have been by this time a French dependency 
or a reformed and chastened nation. The French Emperor, 
instead of this, approaches the Mexicans with loud profes- 
sions of impartiality, with a sentimental intrigue in favour 
of Almonte and the Spanish clergy in one hand, and the 
Archduke Maximilian and an ideal constitution carefully 
concealed in the other. A practical and worldly-minded 
diplomatist would either have interfered to break the Gulf 
blockade, or have held his peace altogether. Napoleon IIL, 
who has some Utopian view or other in his head, interferes 
to no purpose in order to gratify some theory, and lets the 
world know that his anxiety to do so has been of no avail. 
It is not true to say that the Emperor of the French is 
mystery incarnate; he is as mysterious, and no more 
mysterious, than a reserved and taciturn bookworm is 
mysterious. Nobody can predict, it is said, what he will 
do ; nobody, it is true, can guess at the particular project 
which may have seized upon his imagination. But that he 
has projects in plenty is certain; and it is equally certain 
that he never acts except upon a project. Nor is it to be 
doubted but that his projects are ingenious, and that upon 
paper they seem feasible enough. Unfortunately, in action, 
they are almost useless ; and the sovereign who, but for this 
besetting sin of theorizing, might of much service to 
civilization, reduces himself thereby to a mere puppet in the 
hands of superstition and reaction. 

If Napoleon III. desires to reap the admiration of a future 
generation, he will lose no time in laying aside the tempori- 
zing character of a European W hig, which he has been tempted 
latterly to assume. We do not wish to see him turn into 
a revolutionary firebrand ; but there is a long interval be- 
tween a firebrand and a consistent Liberal. The Emperor 
has been carrying on long enough an intellectual flirtation 
with philosophers and schemers and reactionists. It is not 
his mission to bridge over the gulf that separates the old 
and the new state of things. It is not his mission to re- 
concile Catholicism and revolution, Italy and the Papacy. 
Such an Imperial programme is worthy only of a Cagliostro, 
who has nothing but nostrums and philtres to run the dis- 
eases of the world. The celebrated Tory-Radical coalition 
proposed by Mr. Disraeli would be less preposterous than 
this notion of a Catholic happy family, in which all the 
patriots were to be moderate and all the Popes virtuous. 
The Emperor Napoleon is not, nor can he ever convert himself 
into a Lamennais. He is not a Catholic in sentiment or in 
conviction. It is folly for him to ape the character for the 
purpose of carrying out a crotchety and -chimerical idea. 
Let him be content to initiate great movements without 
assuming to himself the right to direct their course or to 


bridle their freedom. He cannot guide the world ; he can- 
not remake it. He has the power—and it is a power which 
the most ambitious might envy—of leading a crusade against 
abuses. If he is wise, he will cease to try to impose his 
own conditions on the progress he sets in motion. He 
will drop the sentiment, the theories, the Catholic clergy, 
the sage Ultramontanism, which hamper him and prevent 
him from being a great actor on the European stage. Let 
him put off the prophet of the cave and put on the character 
of the chief of a civilized and liberal nation. Let him put 
off the student of Ham and remember only that he is 
Emperor of France. It is yet in his power, by a new and 
Liberal policy, to recover the ground that he has lost in 
1862, and to raise the French empire in 1863 to the niche 
in European estimation that is open for it to, fill. 








AMOUNT AND COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


S° much attention has of late been given to the subject 

of crime and criminals, that it cannot fail to be inte- 
resting to our readers if we endeavour to lay before them 
as much as is known or can be calculated as to the number 
of malefactors existing in these islands, the quantity of 
crime annually committed, and the expense inflicted on the 
country in supporting it, punishing and providing against 
it. The yearly volume of “Judicial Statistics” issued from 
the Home Oftice, which is admirably compiled and analysed, 
will furnish us with most of the particulars we require. 
The following figures relate only to England and Wales :— 


I. As to the amount of crime.—This is, of course, a very 
different thing, both from the number of offences com- 
mitted and the number of offenders punished. Thousands 
of crimes are annually committed, especially those of a 
minor character, which are never detected or published, 
and thousands of criminals are charged to whom conviction 
cannot be brought home. For example, we find for 1861 
50,809 crimes recorded, on account of which only 27,174 
persons were apprehended. Of these only 16,764 were 
committed for trial, and only 13,879 convicted. Of the 
more serious crimes, or indictable offences, such as are 
tried by juries at sessions and assizes, the number last 
year was, as we have seen, 50,809. Of minor offences, 
ranging from vagrancy and drunkenness up to theft, and 
disposed of summarily before magistrates, there were 394,717 
charged, which resulted in the conviction of 263,500 
persons. On the whole, therefore, it appears that nearly 
500,000 offences, large or small, come annually under the 
cognizance of the police, and that nearly 300,000 persons are 
punished for them. 

II. The Numbers of the Criminal Classes.—Great pains 
have of late been taken by the authorities to ascertain and 
keep an accurate record of that portion of the population 
which is known to live by crime or vagrancy, which last 
nearly always implies a course of petty pilfering, or of men- 
dicancy approaching very nearly to the same character. 
Nearly all these classes are pretty well known to the police 
in their respective districts, and the returns now presented 
only include those whose trade is depredation, omitting those 
who, though they may have been once convicted, are now 
believed to be pursuing a course of honest industry. The 
list is as follows, in round numbers :— 





Known thieves and depredators ............... 30,000 
Receivers of stolen goods........................ 3,800 
BUBpOChSd POHMOMB oon. cecsiveen cctesteeters 34,000 
Vagrants and tramps .............ccceeeeeeeeees 23,000 

90,800 


To these we must add the number of criminals actually in 
prison, viz.— 


ACTED. oo bocce cc ccagecpoenerscacceedus 15,601 
In CONVICt PTISOMS......... 6.6 .cceee cee eee cee eens 7,123 
Tn Sateeentee, << . cited tah. sides. Judds 3,199 

25,923 


Making a gross total of 116,723, whose business and habit 
it is to prey upon society in one form or another. 


III. Expense of Crime to the Country.—It must be 
allowed that the above numbers constitute a very con- 
siderable and a very formidable army—one nearly as large, 
in fact, as Her Majesty’s regular troops. Let us see, now, 
what sort of a force we keep on foot for watching, defeating, 
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Establishment in convict prison ........0++ 1,182 | ture avoided. Sir Joshua Jebb and Sir George Grey must T 
24,929 cost the country at the present moment not less than a bea 
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they must find consolation in their dilemma from the philo- 
sophy of our trusted ally, who will be delighted to join a 
looting party to Japan, and console himself with the 
“inexorable logic of facts.” 


The news which we have just received from Japan tends to 
bear out this view. Although it is couched in terms so vague 
that, even were we more familiar with Japanese institutions 
than we are, it would be impossible to draw other than 
vague conclusions from it, those conclusions are by no means 
encouraging. In order to understand the probable effect of 
the abandonment of the temporal capital by the nobility, it 
is necessary to glance cursorily at the circumstances under 
which they first became resident at Yedo. Scarce three 
centuries have elapsed since Japan boasted of only one 
emperor, who united in his august person temporal as well 
as spiritual functions. Head alike of Church and State, 
the palmiest days of pontifical rule would furnish the nearest 
analogy to the system of the government at that period. 
The empire, however, consisted of a collection of princi- 
palities, whose rulers enjoyed almost absolute independence, 
and whose allegiance to the Emperor, in the first instance 
real, had gradually become little more than nominal, until 
at last a revolution occurred which threatened to overturn 
the Imperial Government altogether. The Emperor con- 
fided the suppression of this rebellion to a who not 
only succeeded in reducing the rebellions princes to obe- 
dience, but constituted himself their temporal head, depriving 
his master of all but his spiritual privileges and nominal 
dignity as head of the State, while he himself established 
the seat of his government at Yedo, then an unimportant 
town, and rendered it compulsory upon the vanquished 
princes to reside a portion of every year at his new capital ; 
to maintain extensive establishments in that city ; and to 
leave as hostages in their absence some of the most im por- 
tant members of their families. While these princes were 
permitted to exercise almost absolute power in their own 
territories, they were held in check by the Government 
at Yedo, which consisted, besides the Tycoon, of a Gorogio, 
or Chief Council of State. In the event of the direct 
line failing, two other families were chosen to supply a 
The three families together are called the Gosankey. 
event of the Tycoon being a minor, a regent 
called the Gotiro. A reconstruction of the 
nobility took place. the territories were con- 
stituted and formed into imperial domain ; others were 
subdivided, and the country generally cat up into smaller 
provinces ; so that, while the number of Daimios, or nobles, 
was increased, their power, individually, was diminished. 
The compulsory residence at Yedo has ever been irksome to 
the nobles, as reminding them of their defeat, and the more 
powerful have lately neglected to comply with an obligation 
which a rapidly declining administration has been unable 
Gradually the principal nobles have begun to 


man 
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In the 
is chosen, 
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to enforce. 
emancipate themselves from their allegiance to the temporal 
Government, and in the of the foreigner have 
found that excuse, which they have eagerly sought, to repu- 
diate their allegiance to the temporal authority, and abandon 
their compulsory residence at Yedo. As all the attacks 
on foreigners have been made by the retainers of these 
nobles, whom the Japanese Government was afraid to 
punish, and as it was constantly involved in difficulties 
] regarded the 


presence 


with foreign powers in consequence, it has 
withdrawal of the Yedo with 
preferring a loss of dignity and the risk of 
combination against itself to a foreign war. It is easy 
to foresee, however, that if the now left to 
their own devices, choose to combine against the temporal 
Emperor, either for the purpose of regaining the imperil 
territory, and dividing it amongst themselves, or of ejecting 
the foreigner, the Government at Yedo will look to us for 
assistance. We shall have been the cause of the blow to 
its authority, which the defection of the nobles has inflicted on 
the Government, and we shall be bound to support it against 
its internal enemies. The downthrow of the temporal 
Emperor would imply the massacre of every European in 
Japan, and our interest, no less than our sense of honour, 
would oblige us to act in his behalf. Fortunately, almost 
every prince’s capital is on the sea-coast, and most of their 
palaces are easily attainable by water. With the imperial 
armies operating in conjunction with our gunboats, the 
struggle could not be of long duration, and would place our 
commercial relations in Japan on a firm and enduring 
basis. 
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ENGLISH WRITERS ON SCOTCH LAW. 


HE Scotch are rather a sensitive people. They dislike 
all criticism, and they have an especial distaste to 
criticism from this side of the Tweed. Being the smaller 
and poorer country, they resent with peculiar bitterness any 
disparaging remarks from their powerful neighbour. This 
has been observable ever since the Union. For many years 
after the passing of that measure their jealousy broke out in 
fierce riots ; now, tempered by time, it displays itself in the 
milder form of angry writing. Like Mr. Pott and Mr. 
Slurk, the combatants abstain from personal hostilities, and 
the whole country, like Eatanswill, “ rings with the noise of 
their terrific contests—on paper.” 

We think they carry this feeling to an extreme ; but, if 
anything can excuse its excesses, it is the tone which English 
writers too often assume when treating of Scotch manners 
and Scotch institutions, It is not good that men should 
venture either to praise or to blame what they don’t under- 
stand, but itis especially incumbent on fault-finders to speak 
with intelligence. Englishmen speak of things Scotch more 
frequently in a spirit of censure than in a spirit of commen- 
dation ; and they should, therefore, take especial pains to 
instruct themselves accurately in this subject. We regret to 
say that, as a rule, they are far from being so instructed. 
They write in a grand patronizing style, but they don’t 
in the least know what they are writing about. In plain 
words, they generally contrive to exhibit the grossest pos- 


sible ignorance in the most offensive possible way. This 
tendency has of late been unusually conspicuous. It was 


displayed to a considerable extent with regard to the 
notorious trial of Mrs. M‘Lachlan at Glasgow, last autnmn ; 
and it has been displayed still more remarkably with regard 
te the Yelverton case. Many English journals have com- 
mented on the late judgment in that case; very few, we 
regret to say, have done so with fairness or witli under- 
standing. . But by far the most discreditable performance 
which we have seen, was an article in the Saturday 
Review a fortnight ago. This article was not only arro- 
gant and insulting, but it possessed another characteristic 
which did not always mark that periodical in its prime, 
that of profound ignorance. The writer condemns Scotch 
law—nay more, he loudly abuses it, while every line that 
he writes proves unmistakably that he knows no more of 
Scotch law than he does of good taste or good sense. 
“These be very bitter words ;” we proceed to justify them, 
We pass over the writer’s blunders as to the scope and 
bearing of the Irish verdict ; as to the aspect in which the 
case was presented to the Court in Scotland ; and his ludi- 
crous argument that the Irish verdict renders a Scotch 
marriage impossible. Such blunders, indeed, would bring 
deep discredit on any ordinary writer; but they” are 
dwarfed into insignificauce before those which follow. 
Before proceeding further, it may be convenient to repeat 
our former statement as to the Scotch law:—People may 
be married in Scotland in two (at least) irregular ways. 
1. If they interchange a consent to the contract there and 
then ; or, in the legal phrase, by consent de presenti; or, 
2. If they promise to marry, and subsequently cohabit on 
the faith of such promise—with the restriction that, in this 
latter case, the promise must be in writing, or admitted on 
oath by the party making it, But, in order that marriage 
may be constituted, all these things must take place in 
Scotland. The consent in the former case must be inter- 
changed in Scotland ; and in the latter case, the promise 
must be giver, and the subsequent cohabitation must 
take pluce, in the same country. Now (1) this writer 
says: “If, as Lords Curriehill and Deas hold, the Scotch 
marriage consisted of two parts, one of which (the pro- 
mise de presenti) took place in Scotland, and the other 
(subsequente copula) in Ireland, then, &c.” We should like 
very much, indeed, to know if the author of this sentence 
attached any clear meaning to the words he was writing 
down. We certainly can extract none from them. If 
there is any part of the paragraph which puzzles us more 
than another it is the words, “ promise de presenti.” They 
are to us utterly mysterious—only showing this, that the 
writer’s familiarity with the English and Latin languages 
is about on a par with his knowledge of Scotch law. If 
we make this great censor intelligible in spite of himself, 
and relieve him from his troublesome Latin, by omitting 
the words “de presenti,’ then he makes the judges say, 
that a promise in Scotland, followed by copula in Ireland, 
constitute a Scotch ‘marriage, which the judges never did say. 
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We have no patience for more of this work. We have 
said enough to establish the truth of our assertion, that 
the writer of this article is grossly ignorant of the subject 
which he has ventured to discuss. And yet he has not 
hesitated to assail Scotch judges, and to denounce Scotch 
Jurisprudence in language the most violent. The j udges were 
+" palpably biassed,” were “swayed by sentiment rather than 
law,” and “ influenced by considerations which will have no 
place at Westminster.” Scotland is “not above Japan in 
real civilization ;” Scotch law is “a mockery of all that be- 
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statutesand decrees—which, as Kent says, are made to enforce 
the value of neutrality. Now throughout Europe and in 
America it is forbidden to sell arms in harbour for the pur- 
pose of arming a ship. Here, then, is a particular case of 
sale which is forbidden by a municipal law, which has been 
passed in accordance with international law. Such a sale 
must have been considered a breach of the law of nations. 

sut, further, “ Historicus,” quoting half a sentence from 
Hautefeuille, insists ‘that the primary and secondary law, 
jointly and severally, prohibit such traffic.” He does nothing 
of the sort. What he says is : “ According to the primary law 
the duty of neutrals is to abstain from furnishing to bel- 
ligerents any of the articles which are called contraband. The 
secondary law “n'a rien changé, na rien modifié a cette 
disposition ; it has confined itself to setting up a special 
sanction against the violators of these rules, who use the sea 
in order to complete their offence.” In other words, the 
secondary law does not alter or modify the rules of the pri- 
mary law ; all the secondary law does is to entitle the bel- 
ligerent who finds a neutral carrying to his enemy contraband 
of war, such as arms, on the high seas, to seize these contra- 
band goods. 

“ Historicus” seems unable to understand or conceive, 
that although an act may be immoral, it may not be the 
duty of a Government to prohibit it. He adds, that if 
M. Hautefeuille’s doctrine prevailed, a feeble neutral would 
very soon have this duty inculcated upon it by a powerful 
belligerent in a manner which would be anything but 
theoretical Now, it is a well-known fact, that this 
is exactly what happened. In 1793 the Americans 
were neutrals and weak. The French called upon them 
to prohibit the sale of horses to the English as contra- 
band, whilst the English called upon the American Govern- 
ment to stop the sale of munitions of war as contraband. 
Even so late as the 27th September, 1855, the Earl of 
Clarendon, who was then Foreign Secretary, thus wrote 
to Mr. Marcy, the American Secretary of State :—“ The 
United States profess neutrality in the present war between 
the Western powers and Russia; but have no actions 
been done within the United States by citizens thereof 
which accord little with the spirit of neutrality? Have 
not arms and ammunition, and warlike stores of various 
kinds, been sent in large quantities from the United States 
for the service of Russia.” “ Historicus” may possibly be able 
to explain the grounds upon which Lord Clarendon consi- 
dered the acts of American citizens as a breach of neutrality : 
or why it was that the English Government of that day at- 
tempted, as “ Historicus” says, “to devolve upon America an 
intolerable responsibility ?’ No doubt Lord Clarendon agreed 
with his predecessor, Mr. Hammond, with Hautefeuille, 
and with the Queen’s Advocate, that, although the sale 
of arms by a neutral is a breach of neutrality, a neutral 
nation is not bound to prohibit such sale by the only means in 
its power—a municipal enactment. 


If any further evidence were needed to show that this same 
doctrine is held by many eminent jurists, we might refer to 
Mr. Duer, one of the late revisers of the statutes of New 
York, in his admirable book on Insurance. 

In the first volume, p. 750, ed. 1845, he says :—“It 
has been alleged that the conduct of a neutral who 
engages in a trade that, by the law of nations, subjects his 
property to capture and confiscation, is not illegal ; that he 
has a perfect and lawful right to engage in the trade, and 
the belligerent a right equally perfect and lawful to seize and 
confiscate the property so employed. But the grounds on 
which this allegation is made are not easy to be discerned.” 
“Were the trade,” he says, “lawful; although the belligerent 
might be allowed, from a regard to his own safety, to intercept 
warlike supplies destined to the use of his enemy, he would be 
bound to pay their value and satisfy their freight, for then 
the injury to himself would be prevented and the rights of the 
neutral be preserved.” And he adds, “It is the illegality 
of the trade that can alone justify its interruption.” Again, 
“Tt appears from recent decisions in England, that the 
doctrine I have stated has been there explicitly recognized. 
Tt has been in effect determined that an insurance made 
in a neutral country on a neutral ship, where the voyage is 
undertaken with the intention of violating a blockade, is 
illegal and void, on the sole ground of the illegality of the 
voyage. The only illegality in this case is created by the 
law of nations, and there seems to be no reasons why 


the principle of those decisions is not applicable to every | 
case where the property insured is justly liable to belligerent | 


capture at the inception of the voyage.” Thusacontract in a 
neutral country to supply arms to a belligerent would be void. 

As to Dr. Phillimore, “ Historicus” is equally unjust. 
That jurist, instead of supporting his view simply by 
appealing to the principles of “eternal justice,” quotes a 
string of authorities, which, we suspect, constituted the whole 
learning of “Historicus” when he wrote his first letter. 
Even now “ Historicus” has quoted no passage from Dr. 
Phillimore in which he has declared the necessity of a 
nation prohibiting and preventing the sale of contraband of 
war. And the fact, that the Belgians did not enact any 
law prohibiting the export of arms, notoriously carried on 
during the Crimean war, proves distinctly, that although, 
in the opinion of Lord Clarendon at least, it was a breach 
of neutrality, the Belgians were not considered bound to do 
any act to prevent it. It is now, therefore, clearly estab- 
lished that Lord Russell, in refusing to prevent the export 
of arms to the North, has acted in strict conformity with 
international law, as expounded by all jurists, not even 
excepting M. Hautefeuille or Dr. Phillimore. And in 
conclusion, we think ourselves entitled to say, that if 
“ Historicus” hopes to form sound opinions upon the more 
abstruse subjects of international law he must devote himself 
patiently to more severe studies than the sayings and doings 
of Mr. Samuel Weller, or even the antithetical couplets of 
Alexander Pope. 








WEATHER-WISDOM. 


To discuss the private ways of public men is beyond all ques- 
tion ungentlemanly, and contrary to the true principles of jour- 
nalism. But however wrong it may be, it is quite impossible to 
help wondering what remark Admiral Fitzroy is in the habit of 
making when he takes in a lady to dinner. The only avenue to 
conversation which is broad enough to allow no misconstruction, 
and common enough to secure general interest, must be inexorably 
closed to him. In the passage from the drawing-room, and more 
especially if it involves a descent, something must be said, and 
nothing but the most trivial topic will answer. It is foolish to 
make no observation at all, and to approach any subject out of 
the beaten path not only implies a confession of weakness, but 
gives some ground for the suspicion that it has been prepared and 
studied beforehand. As a general rule, the procession to the 
dining-room occupies itself exclusively with meteorology. The 
country ball naturally comes in after the first course, and the 
last new novel appears with effect while the cloth is being re- 
moved. Now it may be fairly presumed that no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ever yet took his place in the social caravan with 
a remark on the three per cents., or a doctor with an observation 
on typhus fever. The clerk of the weather, in like manner, has no 
doubt his regular office hours, and pays diligent attention to his 
business. He cannot so well assert the mildness of the weather, or 
expect a continuance of rain, as the rest of the untutored public. 
His must be a terrible position at the crisis of which we have 
spoken. Shut out from the one topic which is the common bond 
of our humanity, unable to strike that one chord to which every 
mortal heart is at once responsive, he must tread the appointed 
journey with mute and agonized perplexity, and must probably 
feel at the end of it, that very peculiar sensation about the roots of 
the hair which is indicative of a profound and uncontrollable wish 
to be buried in the bowels of the earth. 

The case, however, will be still worse when a prophecy is at 
stake, and when the elements seem determined to baffle science. 
It happens that the weather has set itself of late with an extra- 
ordinary obstinacy to do on every single day the very thing which 
by all the rules of natural philosophy it ought not to have done, 
Admiral Fitzroy publishes, as is well known, a daily meteorological 
report in the columns of the Zvmes. Some thirty stations send 
in reports each morning to a central office, which are collected, 
arranged, and published in a tabular form the next day, with an 
explanation of the abbreviations which reminds the reader equally 
of a pictorial spelling-book and the “ various readings” in an 
edition of a classical author. B. stands for barometer, D. for 
difference (of the moist-bulb thermometer), F. for force, X. for 
’*xtreme force, of wind, H. for hours, and C. for cloud. We cannot 
but remark parenthetically, that, to use the Admiral’s vocabulary 
there must be a similar amount of C. over his mind on the subject 
of orthography, to that which actuated the eminently moral 
gentleman, who used in our earlier days to set the exquisitely 
printed copies for lessons in penmanship ; who, while advising us 
to Venerate valuable virtue, and to Withdraw from unwarrantable 
wickedness, conceived that our sense of Uprightness received no 
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om the mean subterfuge by which they palmed 
off some maxim about ’Xemplary excellence as a fit and Be 
type of the letter which should follow next in oreee. a“ 
Fitzoy has also a smaller army, a kind of initial rank and file, 
b. for blue sky, f. for fog, h. for hail, and so on ; and he finishes 
by a declaration that a calm, since C. is already occupied, is to be 
represented by @ capital Z. So far all is satisfactory ; though it 
must be confessed that it is a little difficult to understand how the 
force of the wind at Jersey can be at present 9, and yet that the 


e since the last report cannot be put down as higher 
accompany the 


shock whatever fr 


extreme fore 
than 8 It is, however, with the prophecies which . 
report that we are particularly concerned, and with the mysterious 
causes which by an unerring fate render them so invariably and 
fatally wrong. 
Hitherto the winter has rejoiced the hearts of those who hunt, 
and driven those who skate to desperation. The traditions of 
rude Boreas are coming to be quite a recollection of the nursery, 
and there has been such a run on balmy zephyrs that it will be a 
wonder if any are left for the summer. Something has clearly 
gone wrong ; and if it be scientific to infer from the multitude of 
sharks on the Irish coast that the gulf stream has been turned on 
this last month at double power, we can only say that the pheno- 
mena are fully adequate to support the theory. The chief satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the warm winter is that nobody will ever 
again venture to augur amy decisive result from the multitude of 
November berries. At all events, no one who is liable to sensations 
of heat and cold will deny that, as a matter of fact, the wind for 
the last fortnight has been continuously south and west, and the 
temperature extraordinarily high. Now it is a remarkable fact 
that, on almost every occasion during this period on which his pro- 
phecies have appeared, Admiral Fitzroy has persisted in endeayour- 
ing to persuade his readers that the wind is on the point of coming 
round to the north, and not improbably with the accompaniment of 
snow. We have taken the trouble to register his predictions for 
the first week of this year, and test them day by day with the 
actual weather ; taking for specimens the two districts of South- 
west England, which, for brevity, we may call Devon, and South- 
east England, which we will shorten into Kent. The Admiral on 
each morning supplies us with prophecies for that and the 
following day, and is thus able to correct on the next morning 
by a second oracle the impressions of twenty-four hours 
back. Moreover, it will be remarked that he is 
careful to allow himself plenty of margin, and as often as not he 
includes half the compass in his statements. On January 1, the 
Admiral predicts for Devon W. to N. and N.E., and for Kent N.W. 
to N.E. and E.; this resulted in a uniform south-west wind over all 
the Sonth of England. For the 2nd his prediction on the Ist was 
for Devon N. to E. and §.E., modified next day to S.W. to N.W, 
and N., a prediction which resulted in a due westerly wind at Ply- 
mouth ; and for Kent a simple “ Easterly,” followed next day by 
W.N.W. to N.N.W. in prophecy, and W.S.W. in fact. For Ja- 
nuary 3, the pair of prophecies are :— Devon, W.N.W. to N.N.E., 
and 8.W. to N.W. and N., which result in a simple W.; and for 
Kent, N.N.W. to E.N.E. and 8.E., and W.S.W. to N.N.W..--thus 
embracing nearly three quarters of the compass, but failing to 
include the reality, S.S.W. The next recorded observation that we 
have is a S.W. at Plymouth, corresponding to a prediction of W 
to N.and N.E., and a 8. at London, corresponding to N.W. to 
N.E. and E. Next day a heavy rotary gale being predicted for all 


always 


the South of England, we are surprised to find a gentle southerly 
— ’ aly 


wind everywhere prevailing ; and on the 7th, while Admiral Fitz- 
roy still insists on his gale, to which he fixes the delightful] latitude 
of W. to N. and E., the breeze falls almost to a calm. and the sun 
beams forth on a genial summer's day. | 

We are truly sorry for the gallant Admiral. 


We hope th: 
s hat he 
will not be discouraged. ' 


If he will but continue 
north winds long enough, they are quite sure to come. But it 

; a : “ / : tLe JU AV 
must be very annoying to him to have his heavy rotary gales 
shirking their work j hind Seti’ an 


to prophesy 


ne n that unfeeling way. Fortune micht as 
well allow him to hit upon the right i 

r . ‘an . : 9 si 
the fortnight, if it was only for fair 
enough, 


thing just once or twice in 
rs ee ; play. He surely tries hard 
once. Ave ha ball garter hrs pe mee any “elas 40 he 
ws ute token r gi . admirals in the service to be 
man is represented i disc ne ane ag “ a otal 
| sc hedhiagemene larging his musket from hour to hour in 
whatever direction the wind at the time is not? What salons 
the matter worse is, that Admiral Fitzroy hia te t blished a 
work explaining, with the greatest accurac as onl 
which he works. We may, possibly, have : 
another occasion in a literary Pp it 
profess ourselves fully satisfied 


published a 
the principles upon 
) to consider his book on 
out of view, and will here only 
» Were it but by way of tendering 
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what consolation we can, that his system is as exact as can be 
conceived. Good people have in all ages been upheld, in their 
worst trials, by a consciousness that they have acted for the 
best ; and when the wind sets itself resolutely to choose what- 
ever particular career he has neglected to pre-occupy, the Admiral 
will not be without the consolation of knowing that, by the most 
certain laws of science, it ought to have chosen exactly the 
opposite. Perhaps even yet, 
after all, he may live to see, if but for one happy day, a prophecy 
If this should be too bright a hope to 


as the w ind seems coming eastwards 


and a result in accordance. 
be realized, the thought we speak of will be something to restore 
his feelings, even though it may not be quite sufficient to support 
him under conversation about changes of climate, 

A remarkable fact is stated by those who have visited the shores 
of Hawaii, and made sufficient acquaintance with the natives to 
understand their language. The inhabitants of that forlorn island, 
it is said, have no word in their vocabulary to express the weather, 
Somehow, in rude, barbarous fashion, they mix with each other, 
and enjoy such intercourse as they may; but with the amenities of 
social life, the delicate pulsations of hearts conversationally united 
by climate, the whispered suggestion, the soft reply imagined before 
it is spoken, all the engines of social intercourse which break the 
ice of first acquaintance, and melt frozen tongues to talk, these 
It may be 


nature; the 


victims of fortune and of dialect have nothing to do. 
that they are happy under it; habit is a second 
Greenlanders almost live upon fish, to which no civilized person 
would think of being helped twice in England. If it be so, what 
a place for Admiral Fitzroy! Let him take a bold step, and relieve 
himself for ever from the perplexity of his social position. Let 


'- him establish a weather oracle for the next few years, by sending 


| 


word to the Times that the wind is to be north all over England 
till further notice ; let him establish a heavy rotary gale for the 
first Tuesday in every month, and double the allowance on leap- 
year ; let him predict rain on the days sacred to Volunteers, and 
leave word that the drum is to be hoisted at Shields whenever three 
colliers have been shipwrecked ; and then let him depart to finish 
his days in that remote clime where a weary soul may pack up its 
barometers, and be at rest. So—if we 
initials—the f. of bewilderment will clear from his mind, in his 
relations to the world around him, he will h. a D. not to be de- 
scribed, and with a sense of relief never apprehended before, he 
will devote his happy H. to a better and abiding Z, 


may avain use the magic 


DEMOCRACY BREAKING DOWN. 


For some years past a fashion has prevailed of describing every 
misfortune which happens to an unpopular person or institution as 


its “ breaking down.” When the supplies could not be got up to 


~ 


the army before Sebastopol, eminent authorities were seriously 


afraid that constitutional government in neral, and at the very 
When a sharp 
f the poor of London into the 


S mTS « "Ove =) Y rani that : haa 
streets, and revealed the fact that, when wages were high, they 


least the British aristocracy were br aking down. 
frost threw a considerable number « 


never thought it desirable to save against hard times, there was a 
very general cry that the poor-law had broken down, and for some 
months past there has been in many quarters a constant repetition, 
sometimes with open exultation, sometimes with a strange affecta- 
tion of sympathy and regret of the phrase prefixed to this article. 
Whatever else may be said or thought of the American civil war, 
this point appears to be taken for granted. The Federals or the 
Confederates may be right, the effect of the war may be this or 
that in respect of slavery, but one thing ; 
section of the British public—is quite clear, Democracy has 
broken down; and the conclusion is generally received with a sort 
of chuckling hallelujah, which looks as if Democracy were a dreaded 
antagonist, constantly creeping on us unawares, and now by ‘ for- 
tunate combination of circumstances > his 


thinks a considerable 


| , forced to give up his vile 
| attempts and retreat from his expected prey. 
Such phrases, repeated in vari i 
c ases, repeated in various forms Spapers 
Preto in is forms In newspapers and on 
platiorms, make up something which is as near 
opinion on public 
has the means or 


- an approach to an 
affairs as a considerable section of the community 
the inclination of possessing. It is, therefore 
matter of some importanc > 1 
aover of some importance that they should be examined and 
“riticise “dar +] a3 ‘ 
rr “ in order that some sort of estimate may be formed of the 
| Cegree of truth (if any) which they What, then, is the 
meaning of » aseartin: ike Per ths . 
, _ , ' the assertion, that the civil war, which has now raged 
or nearly two years in / Tiea a a P 
down? If it me: sg America, shows that Democracy has broken 
ror i A. means anything, it must mean that the civil wat 
: s that yap is a bad form of government, and one which, 
y reason of its inhe ofec as Dr ve 
itch Aghinte | therent defects, has produced the calamities under 
America labours. If it means only that the United States, 
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being’a democratic country, are at present undergoing calamities 
it is a mere truism, about as ill expressed as if a man, seeing a 
horse come down on his knees, should say that the principle of 
having four legs had broken down. 

How far, then, is it true that the present war has discredited 
Democracy ? In the first place, the object for which the two parties 
are fighting has absolutely no relation to forms of government. 
Many contrasts exist between North and South, but the form 
of their governments and the principles on which they are con- 
ducted are the same. There are great differences between Virginia 
and New York, but they are both democratic states, and if peace 
were to be made to-morrow, no question would have to be settled 
on that subject. The Southerners never complained that the 
Northerners’ institutions were too popular. The Northerners have 
never shown the faintest wish to interfere with the political organ- 
ization of the South. The victory of either party would leave 
untouched all the questions which divide aristocrats and democrats, 
it would not affect government by elective assemblies, vote by 
ballot, universal suffrage, or the election of the judicial and execu- 
tive officers. Whatever the merits of the contest may be—and 
our opinion on that subject has been too frequently expressed to 
need re-statement here—the war is beyond all doubt a war for the 
maintenance of the Union on the one side, for the acquisition of 
independence on the other ; and it is equally clear that it arose 
out of a deep-seated and widely-extended difference of views 
founded on the existence of slavery in the Southern states. It 
would be difficult in a few words to convey a clearer notion of 
the dispute than by saying that the South resolved to break up 
the Union because they feared that if it were maintained slavery 
could not be extended, and that the North want to maintain it, 
not upon any definite grounds as to slavery, but on account of their 
natural pride in its magnificence, and of a keen sense of its many 
advantages. How is this state of things, lamentable as it is, 
specially discreditable to Democracy ? 

Democracy had nothing whatever to do with the existence of 
slavery. That institution has existed both in ancient and modern 
times, and does still exist, under governments of every form. It 
prevailed in our own possessions till within living memory. It 
prevails to this day in those of Spain, and it was introduced into 
the North American States long before they were democracies. 
Democracy has still less to do with the quarrel between North and 
South, unless, indeed, it is to be blamed for having made possible 
the Federation which is now so terribly severed. If the separate 
States had been independent kingdoms it is highly probable that 
the present civil war would not have happened, but neither would 
the eighty years of unexampled peace and prosperity which pre- 
ceded it have blessed one of the finest regions in the world. If 
each State had been entirely independent of the rest, there might 
and probably would have been a repetition of the darkest 
side of European history. There would have been wars, standing 
armies, internal lines of custom-houses, and a thousand obstruc- 
tions of every sort, to the reduction of that great continent to a 
state fit for human That which has really broken 
down is not Democracy, but a scheme devised with wonderful care 


habitation. 


and skill for producing extraordinary benefits to a large section of 
mankind, which, by the aid of Democracy, met with unexpected 
success for nearly three generations, and did actually produce 
results of unexampled magnitude. 

Nothing sets in a mure striking light the flimsy and careless way 
in which people are content to think and speak, than the ignorant 
habit which prevails of calling the United States, collectively, a 
Democracy. The Federal constitution is or was a most elaborate 
aud wonderfully ingenious contrivance for conducting, under one 
head, the common affairs of a number of independent States,— 
States whose sovereign character was expressly recognized and 
reserved by the constitution, except in so far as it was limited by 
the express words of that instrument. No doubt the officers to 
whom the management of these affairs was intrusted were chosen 
by popular election, but once chosen, they had a degree of authority 
which imposed severe restraints on the direct exercise of the popular 
will. A President of the United States has, as long as his term 
of office lasts, more authority and less responsibility than an Eng- 
lish King or Prime Minister, as Mr. Lincoln’s proceedings through- 
out this war sufficiently prove. The constitution of the Senate is 
Rhode Island or Delaware have as 
The Supreme 
Court, again, is anything but a democratic institution. Its judges 
are appointed for life, and its decisions are superior in authority to 
the legislative powers of Congress itself, and also to those of every 
State legislature. It is this part of the institutions of North 
America which has broken down, in the proper sense of the word, 


anything but democratic. 
much power in it as New York and Pennsylvania. 














that is, which has proved inadequate to the functions allotted to it, 
and this is precisely the least democratic part of the whole. Why 
has it broken down ?—from a growing dissimilarity between the 
two parts of the nation, dissimilarity in habits, tastes, and feelings, 
which has always existed to some extent, but has grown to its 
present height and produced its present consequences under 
political institutions not merely similar but substantially the same. 
To describe this as the breaking down of Democracy, is about as 
reasonable as to describe the Indian mutiny as the breaking down 
of constitutional monarchy. 


It may possibly be said that though the quarrel between the 
North and the South cannot possibly be charged to the account of 
Demorcacy, it may fairly be debited with the scandals which the 
war has brought to light—the extravagance, the corruption, the 
brag, the insults to foreign powers, and especially to this country, 
—in a word, with the bad manners of a considerable proportion of 
the Northerners. The existence of many of these scandals must 
be admitted ; and enthusiastic advocates of all things American 
are somewhat too apt to undervalue their importance. Both to men 
and to nations good manners are what modesty is to chastity, or 
enamel to the teeth ; and there is a real connection between the 
coarseness of feeling which finds vent in noisy swagger, and the 
bluntness of moral perception which sees no reason to blame a 
man who makes a fortune by applying his official knowledge to the 
purposes of private speculation. Great allowances and deduc- 
tions are, however, to be made in the popular estimate in 
this matter. Where an enormous army has to be extemporized 
at any cost, there will, of course, be enormous jobbing, especially 
in a nation which carries the trading spirit to the very highest 
pitch. It is also true that the great bulk of English critics take 
their views of the Americans from prejudiced sources, from writers 
who appear to think it their duty to cull for the edification of 
Englishmen all the flowers contributed to the New York Herald, 
and other journals of the same stamp, by renegade Irishmen who 
unite the faults of the dunghill on which they grew, with those of 
the cesspool into which they have drained. Still, with all allow- 
ances, it is not to be denied that there is an ugly side to the 
American character, or that recent events have made it unusually 
prominent. Is this, however, the fault of Democracy? People of 
all nations can make themselves wonderfully unpleasant, when 
they give their minds to it, whether they are democrats or not. A 
thoroughly vulgar Englishman is as offensive an animal as the 
human mind can well imagine, and our national ways of thinking 
and expressing our thoughts are by no means calculated to endear 
us to the rest of the world, nor do they do so in point of fact. A 
certain Mr. Rufus Choate, well known as a leading Boston lawyer, 
is recorded to have described one of his colleagues as looking “ as 
if he doubted whether he made God, or God made him ;” probably 
the imperturbable self-complacency of Englishmen in general, and 
that serene conviction of ineffable superiority to the rest of the 
human race which shines from every English face and through the 
columns of every English newspaper, might suggest to most 
foreigners a similar observation on John Bull. This immovable 
self-confidence, or, as others would call it, pride, is so far from 
breaking down our institutions, that it is one of their firmest props, 
though it may, no doubt, be disagreeable enough to other people. 
Hence the admission that American conceit and bluster is a very 
bad and an exceedingly unpleasant thing, does not involve the 
consequence that Democracy has broken down. It does not even 
imply that Democracy is the cause ef what is complained of. The 
truth is, that most of the disagreeable features of the American 
character, whether displayed in their writings or in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, are not the effect of Democracy, but of the 
marvellous prosperity of the country. The political constitution of 
the States, whilst they were still colonies and during the early 
part of their independence, was democratic enough, but their 
behaviour was then inoffensive. For the last forty-five years they 
have enjoyed a sort of carnival. No debt, no taxes, absolutely 
unbounded room for every kind of enterprise, an unparalleled 
demand for every sort of labour, and a lavish supply of it from the 
uncomfortable and dissatisfied part of the whole population of 
Europe. This is enough to explain everything that can fairly be 
alleged against them, and much more than has been alleged with 
any show of justice. No doubt there is something in common 
between this state of things and democracy. The universal race 
and passion for wealth which the circumstances of the couatry 
produce, has a tendency to produce democracy, and has also a ten- 
dency to produce coarseness and fustian ; but the one effect does 
not of necessity produce the other. In the quieter parts of the 
Union, and amongst the more settled classes of its population, the 
two things do not go together ; and in many other parts of the world— 
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ular transaction which suggests 
3 of much wider importance. 
alizing the conditions 
hich no living 
r the world in 


proces 
four or even five distinct nations, can any one doubt that e 
these would continue to be a Democracy in every sense of the word ? 
As far as it is possible to speculate on such a contingency, it is 
probable that such a process would rather strengthen than weaken 
their democratic principles. Democracy has hitherto succeeded 
better in small states than in large ones, and, for an obvious 
reason, the members of the governing body in a small state are 
more manageable than where a large one is to be represented, and 
the separation between them and their electors is less marked. 
On the whole, the rejoicings over the downfall of democracy are 
very foolish. They may, perhaps, have one good purpose. They 
are, by reason of their folly, exactly suited to those who used to be 
deluded by wholesale praises of American institutions, and supply 
just the sort of answer which the glorifications of Democracy, 
drawn from the prosperity of the United States, deserved. People 
who were capable of being deluded by the one argument may be 
capable of being deluded in the opposite direction by the other. 
The prosperity of America was little more creditable to their insti- 
tutions than the quiet behaviour of a schoolboy whilst he is gorging 
himself with plum-cake is creditable to his schoolmaster. Whilst 
absorbed in that occupation he cannot, of course, be fighting with 
the other boys or breaking the school-room windows, and in the 
same way a nation, with unlimited wealth and no burdens, could 
not help being prosperous. The test of institutions is not to be 
found in the prosperity or adversity of the nation in which they 
are established, but in their specific results, and in every case it is 
matter of the utmost difficulty to say what these results are. The 
results of the democratic constitution of the States in the present 
war are extremely complicated. They have produced wonderful 
unanimity on both sides. They have produced bad discipline on 
the Northern side. They have been accompanied by extraordinary 
vigour, but how far they have caused it is another question. To 
count up their good and bad effects would require a treatise 
founded on knowledge which few people possess, but to try to 
dispose of the subject in a single contemptuous or exultant 
phrase, is to show utter ignorance of its nature. 





THE ALABAMA, 


As it is not the practice of the Government to publish State 
papers during the Parliamentary recess, the only authentic infor- 
mation we have received as to the correspondence which has 
passed between the English and American Governments in the 
Alabama affair comes through American sources. The details, 
however, with which we have been favoured are still incomplete, 
and do not let us know what course of conduct the Government 
has resolved to adopt with reference to that vessel. According to 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister, ‘an order has been sent 
that, if the Alabama appears at Nassau, she is to be detained ; 
and a Liverpool paper tells us that orders have been sent out not 
to admit that vessel within any of our colonial ports. 

The questions of law which arise out of the case are neither 
easy to be solved nor few in number. The difficulties in dealing 
with it are increased by its novelty. Several cases are to be found 
in the reports of the Supreme Court of the United States arising 
out of breaches of their Foreign Enlistment Act, which is almost 
yey _ our own Act. None of them are identical with that 
$ ecg Ta ylang they throw upon its solution 

ome alice, ihe correspondence which took 
place in 1793 between the Government of the United States being 
neutral, and the belligerent Governments of France and England, 
which is to be found in the American State ~ ti 
quite as material, at the present moment, 
reports. It gives the whole history of the 
the grounds upon which a distinction w 


papers, is, perhaps, 
as the cases in the 
rules of neutrality, and 
as then drawn between the 


sale of arms and the equipping of armed vessels in neutral 
| Moreover, it will be seen that the American Minister in 
demanding the interference of the British Minister to stop the 
Alabama, followed the example of this country ; and that in 
demand, Lord Russell has acted in strict ¢on- 


ports. 


acquiescing in the 
itv Wi very precedent. F 

ae | hai ad Caner to express our highest dieapgronetion, 
says the Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, on the 15th May, hee 
in a letter to the French Minister, M. Ternaut, of the conduct of 
any of our citizens who may personally engage in COEDS ae 
tilities at sea against any of the nations parties to the present war ; 
to declare that if the case has happened, or that it should happen, 
we will exert all the means with which the laws and constitution 
have armed us, to discover such offenders, and bring them to con- 
dign justice. And that the like conduct shall be observed, should 
the like enterprises be attempted against your nation, I am autho- 
rized to give you the most unreserved assurances. Our friendship 
for all the parties at war ; our desire to pursue ourselves the path 
of peace, as the only one leading surely to prosperity, and our wiah 
to preserve the morals of our citizens from being vitiated by courses 
of lawless plunder and murder, are a security that our proceedings 
in this respect will be with good faith, fervour, and vigilance. 
“ The President,” he says, in a letter of the 5th June, 1793, to M. 
Genet, the newly-appointed Minister of the French Convention, a 
gentleman of very ardent temperament, and wild Republican 
fervour, “ is of opinion, after mature consultation and deliberation, 
that the arming and equipping vessels in the ports of the United 
States to cruise against nations with whom we are at peace, 18 
incompatible with the territorial sovereignty of the United 
States; that it makes them instrumental to the annoyance 
of those nations, and thereby tends to compromise their peace, 
and that he thinks it necessary as an evidence of good faith to 
them, as well as a proper reparation to the sovereignty of 
the country, that the armed vessels of this description should 
depart from the ports of the United States.” Citizen Genet was, 
however, too vigorous a Republican to be soon silenced. His 
letters are the strangest diplomatic documents that, perhaps, ever 
were penned. ‘“ Discussions are short,” he says in one of them, 
“when matters are taken upon their true principles.” Notwith- 
standing this promising exordium, a reference to the correspon- 
dence will show that his discussions were neither few in number, 
nor short in length. Washington, the President, was for a long 
time patient and forbearing, but the conduct of M. Genet became 
so outrageous that his recall was at last demanded. Washington 
cannot be too highly commended for his conduct at this critical 
period. The popularity of France in the United States was at 
that period almost at fever-height. The irritation against England 
had not had time to subside, but no popular pressure could shake 
the firmness and dignity of the President. Strong in his convic- 
tions as to the duty of the United States as a neutral nation, 
Washington fearlessly braved the unpopularity which a course of 
perfect neutrality excited against his Government. An American 
citizen of the name of Henfield, who had engaged on board of one 
of the privateers, was indicted at common law for the offence. 
The jury, however, declined to convict, and the acquittal was cele- 
brated with extravagant marks of joy and enthusiasm. 

The conduct of the American Executive of those days has met 
with a splendid panegyric from one of England’s greatest 
orators :— 

: “If I wished,” said Mr. Canning, in the debate on the repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, April 16th, 1823, “ for a guide in a system of 
neutrality, I should take that laid down by America, in the days of 
baer of he ashington, and the secretaryship of Jefferson. In 

ve plaints were made to the American Government that French 
ships were allowed to fit out and arm in American ports for the pur- 
pose of attacking British vessels in direct opposition to the laws of 
neutrality. Immediately upon this representation the American 

Government held that such a fitting out was contrary to the laws of 
neutrality, and orders were issued prohibiting the arming of any 
i rench vessels in American ports. At New York a French vessel, 
fitting out, was seized, delivered over to the tribunals, and condemned. 
Upon that occasion the American Government held that such fitting 
res hae. in American ports, for the purpose of cruising 
Cet Ske cek era (empl wth the svesgat of the 
standing which subsisted bebweohs ‘has sandbags ne rn belie 
Here, sir, | contend, is the principle of satahntiter “<a hich we 
ought to act.” a ee 

The conduct of the American Government of those days should 
be a lesson to us at the present time. Strong Southern sympa- 
thies are, it is well known, rife among us, and at no place more 
than Liverpool. It would be perhaps too much to expect that a 
people of active intellect and most energetic will should refrain 
from cherishing sympathies for one side or the other, when a civil 
war of gigantic proportions is raging among a people so closely 
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connected by blood and interests with themselves. The calm, 
judicial faculty is not a gift which every man has received from 
nature. Sympathies, however, should be kept within due bounds 
and should not be permitted to run into excess. The neutrality we 
profess on our lips should be a real one and not a mere empty 
name. 

The principles laid down by the Government of Washington are 
in a legal point of view very important, for they show that no 
doubts whatsoever existed in the minds of the eminent men of his 
Cabinet, but that the prevention of the fitting out of vessels in their 
ports to prey on the commerce of nations with whom they were at 
peace was an international obligation which they were bound to 
enforce. The Foreign Enlistment Act, it must be remembered, 
was not enacted till the following year (1794), and it did no more 
according to the express admission of Kent, than give a positive 
municipal sanction to obligations which had been already admitted 
to be international. These considerations throw much light on the 
construction of our own Foreign Enlistment Act. The Act, being 
founded on an international obligation, recognized and admitted 
by the common law, as was asserted by Lord Lyndhurst and others 
who took part in the debate in 1819, and being intended to 
supply the infirmity of legal process by attaching the more perfect 
and complete sanction of municipal law to that higher obligation 
must be interpreted largely, so as to prevent the evil which it was 
intended to meet. Arguments have been urged to show that the 
case of the Alabama is not within the Act. Fortunately, any 
discussion on this question is no longer necessary, for the Law 
Officers have advised that the Alabama had violated the Foreign 
Enlistment Act and ought to be detained. 

From a minute description of the vessel, given in an affidavit of 
one of the sailors hired for the Alabama, and from a description 
of her given by her late boatswain, it appears that this ship, then 
called 290, was built by Mr. Laird, under a contract with Mr. 
Butcher, who is alleged to be agent of the Confederate Govern- 
ment at Liverpool. She is described by the same person as “a 
large wooden screw-boat,” or “a corvette.” So unlike is she to 
® merchant-ship, that the Portuguese visitors who came on board 
at the Azores could not be persuaded to call her anything but 
an “ English frigate.” When she left the Mersey she had on 
board ninety-three men belonging to the Naval Reserve, all trained 
gunners and all men-of-war’s men. Earl Russell, on receiving the 
affidavit from Mr. Adams on the 24th of July, laid it before the 
Law Officers for their opinion ; they advised the detention of the 
vessel, but before the order reached Liverpool the Alabama left 
on the 29th. There can be no question that the Government 
was quite right ; the only misfortune is that they did not act 
with more promptitude. 


Whether the Federal Government have good grounds of complaint 
against us for delay may be doubtful under the circumstances. 
But there can be no doubt that just as the American Govern- 
ment in 1793 considered their sovereignty to have been violated 
by the conduct of the French, in using their ports for the equip- 
ment of ships of war, so the British Government ought to feel 
equally offended by the conduct of the Confederate Government 
in the affair of the Alabama. It is now clear that ship was not 
built as a commercial speculation, or for any private individual, 
Whether before she left Liverpool there was any evidence that 
she was really built for the Confederate Government, we know 
not. But that such was the fact is now beyond question. 
When Captain Semmes came on board at the Azores, where 
the Alabama, or, as she was then called, 290, was armed, he 
read out his commission, which purported to be issued by Jeffer- 
son Davis at Richmond, and directed the captain to “ assume 
the command of the Confederate sloop-of-war Alabama, hitherto 
called 290, and to sink, burn, and destroy everything that flew the 
ensign of the so-called United States of America.” It would have 
been proper respect to the authority of this country had that been 
consulted before these armaments were undertaken,” said Jefferson 
to the French Minister in 1793, under similar circumstances. It 
is to be hoped that the conduct of Mr. Jefferson Davis will be 
rebuked in a manner not less dignified. 

Attempts have been made to justify the case of the Alabama 
upon a dictum of Judge Story in delivering judgment in the 
Supreme Court in the Santissima Trinidad (5 Wheat. 353), when he 
says, “‘ There is nothing in our laws, or in the laws of nations, that 
forbids our citizens from sending armed vessels, as well as muni- 
tions of war, to foreign ports for sale. It is a commercial adventure 
which no nation is bound to prohibit, and which only exposes the 
person engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation. Supposing, 
therefore, the voyage to have been for commercial purposes, and 
the sale at Buenos Ayres to have been a bond fide sale, there is no 











pretence to say that the original outfit in the voyage was illegal, or 
that a capture made after the sale was, for that reason alone, in- 
valid.” These remarks were, as we have already mentioned, a mere 
dictum, and did not constitute the ground on which the judgment 
was given. The case, moreover, was very different in its circum-~ 
stances from that of the Alabama. The Santissima Trinidad was 
originally built and equipped as a privateer during the war with 
Great Britain in 1813, and was rigged as a schooner. After 
the peace in 1814, she was rigged as a brig, and sold by 
her original owners. In January, 1816, she was loaded with a 
cargo of ammunition of war by her new owners, and, being 
armed with twelve guns, part of her original armament, she 
was despatched on a voyage ostensibly to the northwest coast, 
but in reality to Buenos Ayres. By the written instructions 
given to the supercargo in this voyage, he was authorized to sell 
her to the Government of Buenos Ayres if he could obtain a 
suitable price. At that time it should be remembered the Spanish 
colonies were in revolt against Spain, and enjoyed belligerent rights. 
She arrived at Buenos Ayres, having exercised no act of hostility, 
and having sailed under the protection of the American flag during 
the voyage. She was then sold to her captain and two other per- 
sons, and soon afterwards assumed the flag and character of a public 
ship, and was understood by the crew to have been sold, to the 
Government of Buenos Ayres. The dictum of Judge Story had 
reference to this state of circumstances. 

The vessel having returned to Baltimore flying the Buenos Ayres 
flag, caused her armament to be there increased. This was held to 
be an illegal outfit, and certain goods which had been captured by 
her on the high seas were ordered to be returned. 

“Tt has been long the doctrine of this Court,” says Judge Story, 
“that such illegal augmentation is a violation of the law of nations 
as well as of our municipal law ; and as a violation of neutrality it 
infects the captures subsequently made with the character of torts, 
and requires a restitution to the parties who have been injured by 
the misconduct.” The case of the Gran Para (7 Wheat. 471) is 
much more like the case of the Alabama than the one just cited. 
The arms and armaments in this case were cleared out as cargo 
from a port of the United States, and the men were enlisted as for 
a common mercantile voyage ; the vessel was constructed for war, 
and not for commerce ; she was not commissioned to act as a 
privateer, and did not attempt to act as such until she reached 
the La Plata, where a commission was obtained and the men were 
re-enlisted. “If this,” said that illustrious judge, Chief Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the judgment of the Supreme Court, “ were 
admitted, the laws for the preservation of our neutrality would be 
completely eluded, so far as their enforcement depends on the 
restitution of prizes made in violation of them. Vessels com- 
pletely fitted out in our ports for military operations, need only 
sail to a belligerent port, and then, after obtaining a commission, 
go through the ceremony of discharging and re-enlisting their 
crew, to become perfectly legitimate cruisers, purified from every 
taint contracted at the place where all their real force and capacity 
for annoyance was acquired. This would indeed bea fraudulent neu- 
trality, disgraceful to our Government, and of which no nation would 
be the dupe.” These observations of Chief Justice Marshall explain 
the real meaning of the dictum pronounced by Story. The dictum 
form from the context of the judgment, and the circumstance 
which suggested it, is easily misunderstood. These cases, instead 
of affording any justification for the case of the Alabama, show 
that the Government has acted right in ordering the detention 
of that vessel. 

There can be little doubt that the commission under which 
the Alabama is at present sailing is valid, even against Great 
Britain. “The commission of a public ship,” said Judge Story, 
in the Santissima Trinidad, “signed by the proper authorities 
of the nation to which she belongs, is conclusive proof of her 
national character. The courts of a foreign country will not 
inquire into the means by which the title to the property has 
been acquired.” The original illegality of her conduct in violating 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, is not a sufficient ground for us to 
dispute her commission. She is now a vessel of war of a belligerent 
government, and cannot be either seized by us on the high seas, 
or forcibly detained in our harbours. To do either of these acts 
would be practically equivalent to a declaration of war against the 
Confederates. The order of Earl Russell to detain her at Nassau 
must have been made under the impression that she would have 
reached that port uncommissioned. 


We cannot, consistently with our desire to remain neutrail do 
anything further than order the vessel away from our ports, should 
she attempt to enter them. We are glad to hear, though the 
source from which the information comes is not conclusive, 
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that the Government has made this order. Had the — 
derate States been a recognized nationality, with a res ay 
Minister in London, it would have been imperative on 1) “ 
have followed the course which the Cabinet of W ashington “ - 
the case of M. Genet by demanding his recall. As it is, we ¢ : " 
think that we can refrain from conveying to the governing body 
of these States, a sense of our high displeasure at the poset 
which they have infringed our national sovereignty to the prejuc e# 
of the other belligerent and in violation of the principles lait 
down and established by Jefferson and Washington, both of them 
Southern Statesmen. Our dignified position in the scale of nations, 
the magnitude of our empire and of the interests at stake, demand 
that we should not submit to conduct which is subversive of our 
own laws, as well as of all the principles of international law and 
morality. 


AN OLD SENSATION DRAMA. 

Ir is very hard to have to speak ill of one’s grandfathers—to 
question their taste and to laugh at the idols which they tolerated 
and sometimes worshipped. Our grandfathers, however, provoke 
this want of respect by the tone which they or their admirers 
adopt when speaking about most of these idols. They constantly 
lecture us about the decay of our arts, and particularly about the 
decay of our national drama. They tell us in a manner which is 
sometimes very irritating that we have had no national drama for 
the last fifty years. They trace this falling off to several causes— 
but chiefly to the flippancy and inferiority of the present age, and 
the partial destruction of an old theatrical monopoly. When the 
“patent” theatres were in existence ; when all their actors were 
“ His Majesty’s Servants,” and all other actors were rogues and 
vagabonds ; when it was illegal to “speak prose,’ and to perform 
anything much higher than pantomime, except on the privileged 
stage, the drama was supposed to be in a perfect and flourishing 
condition. Though the same complaints were occasionally heard 
then which are heard now about the lamentable dearth of origi- 
nality in authors, these are now conveniently forgotten by the 
defenders of the past, and we hear of nothing but dramatic beauty, 
grace, force, harmony, judgment, and artistic feeling. The two 
great theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, hedged in with 
special privileges which have happily disappeared, though they 
have left us the sediment of a Lord Chamberlain,—are referred to 
as schools where great actors were kept together for years, playing 
up to and round each other’s talents and peculiarities in a way 
which has been killed by partial free-trade and the starring system. 

The fact that all this has been attained within the last ten 
years by two or three intelligent managers, working with an intel- 
lectual, as well as a trading purpose, is also conveniently for- 
gotten ; and while a few of our actors are grudgingly admitted to 
have a few merits, our drama is denounced as hopelessly decayed 
and degraded. While admitting that the two leading London 
theatres had very strong companies fifty or sixty years ago, we may 
be pardoned for questioning whether these companies were always 
put to the best use; whether public taste was much purer then 
than it is now ; and whether managers then were gifted with much 
greater judgment than their present successors. Legitimate and 
poetical dramas—the plays of Shakspeare—may have been more 
frequently in the bills, with strong casts, than they are at present ; 
but they were mixed with a vast number of illegitimate dramas 
and electro-plated tragedies. Weak or stilted language, feeble or 
extravagant incidents, improbable plots, and Minerva Press senti- 
ment, were the characteristics of most of these latter pieces, and 
yet they were popular. They were accepted by the best managers 
distributed amongst the best actors, and presented to the ben 
audiences. If we see one of them now performed in the country 
or at some outlying London theatre, chiefly because it is disteaad 
by no Dramatic Authors’ Society, and is chargeable with no 


author's fees, we laugh at the writing and construction, 
actors, and despise the taste 


pity the 
and judgment of our grandfathers, 
One of the worst of these pieces—though not, by any means, the 
worst, is the “Castle Spectre”—a romantic drama, by the ule 
brated Monk Lewis, first performed at Drury Lane, December 14th 
1797, It was originally written in five acts, but h 
very judiciously reduced to three, and in the latter form it has 
been lately revived for a few nights at Sadler’s Wells, The original 
cast comprised Mr. Kemble, Mr, Bannister, Mr. Barrymore “Mr 
Palmer, and Mr. Dowton, with Mrs. Jordan as the aie i al 
female character. Mr. Kemble’s part has suffered te oan 
pression, according to an actor’s way of looking at it 7 
The “Castle Spectre” has a flavour of that German rom: 
which Monk Lewis imported into some of his other , ene 
ductions. He loved a ghost, and he 
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] lords and a ghost in this tragic drama. The bad 
a fault, surrounded by conventional dependents, 
some unconventional Africans. Ethiopian 
arized the black man, 


therefore, sever: 
lord is feudal to 
amongst whom are 

. Shri instrels had not vulg 
serenaders and Christy minstrels hat vulgari: m 
in 1797, and though the piece was received with some derision, 

7 , ve 24a ° 
the “black slaves of Osmond” were probably not the cause of this 
Hassan, a dignified slave -originally played by Mr. 


opposition. ; r Rien 
PI tical character of the piece, and it would 


Dowton—is quite the poe ter 
be unpardonable not to give a taste of his quality :— | 7 

“ Hassan. Saib, I too have loved! I have masta how —— it 
was to leave her on whom my heart hung ; how inoapa le a - 
to supply her loss! I have exchanged want for plenty atigue on 
rest, a wretched hut fora splendid palace. But am Pye r J h 
no! Still do I regret my native land, and the partners of my pov erty. 
Then toil was swect to me, for! laboured for Samba! en repose ever 
blessed my bed of leaves, for there by my side lay Samba sleeping. 

“Sain. This from you, Hassan? Did love ever find a place in your 
flinty bosom ? 

“ Hassan. Did it? Oh, Saib! my heart once was gentle, once was 
good! But sorrows have broken it, insults have made it hard! I 
have been dragged from my native land, from a wile who was every- 
thing to me, to whom I was everything! ‘Twenty years have elapsed 
since these Christians tore me away; they trampled upon my heart, 
mocked mf despair, and, when in frantic terms I raved of Samba, 
laughed and wondered how a negro’s soul could feel! In that 
moment, when the last point of Africa faded from my view, when ag 
I stood on the vessel’s deck, I felt that all I loved was to me lost for 
ever, in that bitter moment did I banish humanity from my breast. 
I tore from my arm the bracelet of Samba’s hair, I gave to the sea 
the precious token, and while the high waves swift bore it from me, 
vowed, aloud, endless hatred to mankind. 1| have kept my oath, I will 
keep it!” 

The story of the “Castle Spectre” 
turns upon wholesale murder, and is soon t Id. Earl Osm nd - 
the villain of the piece —after distinguishing himse!f in certain 
Scottish wars of an unknown period, has caused his elder brother, 
and has usurped 


eminently sensational : It 


and his brother's wife and child to be murdered ; 
Conway Castle, with all the property belonging to it. By one of 
those interpositions peculiar to dramas, the brother and child were 
saved—the lady only having fallen a victim to provide a good ghost 
for the story. The brother, loaded with chains, and fed upon bread 
and water, has been immured for sixteen years in one of Ear] 
Osmond’s dungeons, without the earl knowing it; the jailer being 
a dissatisfied dependant, who is a strange compound of greedi- 
ness, cruelty, remorse, and pity. The child—a little girl—has 
grown up into the beautiful Angela, a supposed cottager’s daughter, 
outside the castle gates, and has excited the worthy love of Perey, 
Earl of Northumberland, and the unworthy love of the villain, 
Earl Osmond. 
lady becomes the mainspring of the drama—one party in Conway 
Castle struggling to keep her—the other party, outside the castle, 
struggling to rescue her. The underplot is filled up with three 
good, strong, serviceable stage characters, 


Falling into the power of the villain, this young 


a fat monk, who loves 
flagons of wine and venison pasties ; a jester, who is wise and im- 
pertinent ; and an old housekeeper, who is timid and credulons. 

The unity of place is strictly observed in this drama, as the 
action lies entirely within Conway Castle. With the exception of 
the first scene, which is merely introductory, the scenes seem to 
present pictures of a succession of dungeons. There are the castle 
hall, the armoury, the castle-hall again, a chamber, the castle-hall 
again, the cedar-room, the castle-hall once more, the cedar-room 
again, a vaulted chamber—which must be an imaginary Conway 
tubular passage of the middle ages—and a gloomy subterraneous 
dungeon. Qne sensation scene, which is badly put upon the stage, 
and where the most extraordinary gymnastic opportunities are 
thrown away, occurs where the captive Earl Percy, while his two 
black jailers are playing at dice, leaps out of a turret window into 
a sheet spread by his faithful followers below. The Sadler's Wells 
management, following the stage directions mechanically, have 
merely filled the stage with an ordinary dismal chamber, leaving 
the earl to leap out of a window at one of the upper wings, like a 
clown ina pantomime. Mr. Boucicault, with the same materials, 
would have divided the stage with a double built-up scene, 
showing the interior of the earl’s dungeon on one side, and a 
seemingly unfathomable ravine on the other. 
window, as well as the preparations for the | 
seen by all, except those visitors in the side-boxes who pay double 
prices to witness only half the show. Mr. Kemble was a very good 
actor, like most members of his family, but he was evidently not a 
good arranger of “ business” fur sensation dramas, ; 


y a ¢ . AA , . - ‘ 
We are sorry to see Earl Percy—the only leading virtuous 


person in the piece, with the exception of the heroine—continually 
penne himself in situations where the villains seem to have the 
nae of him in argument. When Percy is taken prisoner after 

pits crept into Cofway Castle in disguise to rescue Angela, he 
addresses Earl Osmond rather indignantly :— 


The leap from the 
eap, would have been 
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Percy. Stay, sir, and hear me! By what authority presume you 
to call me captive? Have you forgotten that you speak to Northum- 
berland’s ear! ? . 

Osmonpd. Well may I forget him, who could so far forget him- 
self. Was it worthy of Northumberland’s earl to steal disguised into 
my castle, and plot with my servant to rob me of my most precious 
treasure ? 

Percy. Mine was that treasure; you deprived me of it basely, 
and I was justified in striving to regain my own. 

Osmond. Earl, nothing can justify unworthy means. If you 
were wronged, why sought you not your right with your sword’s 
point? I then should have esteemed you a noble foe, and as such 
would have treated you: but you have stooped to paltry artifice, and 
attacked me like some midnight ruffian, privately and in disguise. By 
this I am authorized to forget your station, and make your penance 
as degrading as your offence was base. 


Not improved by this warning, Percy attempts to tamper with 
his two black gaolers, gives them a purse of gold, and receives 
another reproof :— ‘ 


Percy. Here it is, and now unlock the door. 

MULEY (chinking the purse). Here itis! And now I’m obliged to 
you. As for your promises, my lord, pray don’t trouble yourself to 
remember them, as I shan’t trouble myself to remember mine. 

Percy (starting). 

Sais (firmly). Earl, that we are faithful ! 


Percy. What! will you not keep your word ? 


Ha! what mean you? 


Mutey. In good troth, no; we mean to keep nothing—except the 
purse. 


Percy. Confusion! To be made the jest of such ragcals ! 


Sars. Earl Percy, we are none, but we should have been, could 
your gold have bribed us to betray our master. We have but done 
our duty—you have but gained your just reward; for they who seek 
to deceive others should ever be deceived themselves. 


The ghost of Evelina (the name has a fine full Minerva press 
flavour), appears only twice, and then in a costume of the true 
bleeding nun order. Her appearance, and the manner of her exit 
and entrance, can best be told, perhaps, by quoting the stage 
<lirections :— 

{A plaintive voice sings within, accompanied by a guitar.) 


* Lullaby !— Lullaby !—Hush thee, my dear, 
Thy father is coming, and soon will be here!” 


The door too! 





ANGELA. Heavens! The very words which Alice 
it moves! It opens! Guard me, good angels! 
(The folding-doors unclose, and the oratory is seen illuminated. In 


its centre stands a tall female figure, her white and flowing gar- 
ments spotted with blood; her veil is thrown back, and 


discovers a pale and melancholy countenance: her eyes are | 


lifted upwards, her arms extended towards heaven, and 
a large wound appears upon her bosom. Angelina sinks 
upon her knees, R. C., with her eyes riveted upon the figure, 
which for some moments remains motionless. At length the 
spectre advances slowly to a soft and plaintive strain; she stops 
opposite to Reginald’s picture, and gazes upon it in silence. She 
then turns, approaches Angela, and invokes a blessing upon her, 
points to the picture, and retires to the oratory. The music 
ceases. Angela rises with a wild look, and follows the vision, ex- 
tending her arms towards it. The spectre waves her hand, as 
bidding her farewell. Instantly the organ’s swell is heard ; a full 
chorus of female voices chant “ Jubilate!” 
gy through the oratory, and Angela falls motionless on the 
oor. 


The final scene of the drama is worked up by bringing all the 
characters together in a gloomy dungeon. This cell is not like 
the humanitarian places of confinement provided by our modern 
prison authorities. It is feudal, and very—oh, so very gloomy! 








A blaze of light | 











In this dismal dungeon, Angela, flying through subterranean 
passages, with a friendly monk who favours her escape, comes 
suddenly upon her father ; here Earl Osmond, seeking his brother 
to murder him or see him properly murdered this time, comes 
suddenly upon Angela, and here Earl Percy with his followers, 
having broken into the castle, arrives in time to see Osmond 
stabbed by Angela gander the approving eye of Evelina’s ghost. 
Angela embraces Percy, Reginald kneels to Evelina’s ghost, 
Osmond lies on his back, and the other characters dispose them- 
selves as effectively as possible under the glare of a little blue fire. 

This was the production of a leading literary man some sixty-six 
years ago, at the leading theatre in England, assisted by the lead- 
ing manager and actors of that time. 








THE RESOURCES OF GREECE. 


Tue fact that civil liberty and a free government have been 
established in Greece by the noble perseverance of the Greek 
people, after two thousand years of slavery, naturally awakens an 
interest in the prospects of the country. There stands the little 
kingdom created by diplomacy, possessing an unrivalled commer- 
cial position, with every element of social and political improve- 
ment at hand, yet a generation has passed away unprofitably. To 
its own creation, diplomacy has hitherto made success impossible. 
It forced a bad king into a circumscribed kingdom, whilst the 
Greeks themselves, although they pretend to be proud of their 
country and of its political liberty, prefer to live enslaved in 
Turkey, rather than enjoy liberty in liberated Greece. It is true 
that commerce thrives, towns increase, and merchants grow rich ; 
but the people, who constitute the real strength of the nation, do 
not increase either in wealth or in numbers. Nothing has been 
done to develop the resources of the country, which are consider- 
able. The peasantry have been compelled to live on under their 
Christian masters, in the same primitive condition in which they 
were under the Mahommedan yoke. 

From the budget we learn that the public revenue of Greece is 
derived from the following sources, viz. :— 











Direct Tazes. Drachmas. 
Land-tax and usufruct .............ccceeceeeeeseeees 8,030,519 
Dare Ge OGG i sine sxe nccn ncstnt cena duhgind decline tatsned 32,252 
6. I au ised ote ah nade ve scinpnavepnonete= sehen 1,407,078 
oo «—- PECMABBIOM non. nes cre cccccccreccccecsecsee 220,519 
gp SAMOS ooo ec cccceescescecsecdecesorscesceses 108,810 
—— 9,799,17 
Indirect Tazes. 
CNG nc csinieinenddty kn dtetenseumssbaherks enn 4,198,188 
BGtamp duties ...........ccccacsccrsccreceescessensoees 1.515,479 
Oe ne FRPP PPro ee Ste ee 395,148 
6,108,815 
Public Establishments. 
TIE oc ccodecescscsssscucescccshenshbanaseipan meee 2,000,000 
I ois oie anc dadeventvacsdstnncaesvesccetastaan 244,961 
Primting-Office.............sesesserceceecesecsesnccoeees 4,525 
2,249,486 
Public Property in possession of Government. 
Mines and minerals ...............ccccceceeeeeeeeeeey 123,283 
Thermal SpringS...........0..sseccsserecerecssasecenss 5,383 
DOIG PUD ..0.. sc ccccccsccccsancscnes sqcscnqnaseserscssess 514,705 
IRE <n cvvcabbatncl soccscuesbubsGbaanvansadunseneeed 144,843 
WOT ove icc ccceisc ccs sddsithpe cbt bicchecas beunase 260,387 
Oliive-grovesd .......sssecceeeeeereees Rass 53-0) -Keebnes 84,328 
VEME GATES oi... ccecncesecccncrcncunevceruenncesesasedes 263,505 
CRIN vc ncceccdebevescccaadcactsuasheatecedeupacsbrates 119,455 
BW ti ert 63,699 
— 1,579,588 
Revenues from national lands alienated ....................000s 30,342 
» from ecclesiastical property  .............0..seseeees 189,923 


Here lies the prisoner of sixteen years—the supposed dead father | 


of Angela. 
“‘ Robbers,” though he spares us the agony of dying hard in a bed- 
gown. He rolls in the straw, clanking his chains, and indulges 
in the following lamentations :— 


Oh, fly me not, lovely forms! 
Thou wert kind to 


Reotn.—My child! my Evelina! 
They are gone, and once more I live to misery. 


He is very like the half-starved father in Schiller’s | 


me, sleep! Even now methought I sat in my castle-hall : a maid, lovely | 


as the queen of fairies, hang on my knees, and hailed me by that sweet 
name, “ Father!’ Yes, I was happy,—yet, frown not on me, there- 
fore, Darkness! Iam thine again, my gloomy bride! Be not incensed, 
Despair, that I left thee for a moment; I have passed with thee six- 
teen years! Ah, how many have I still to pass? Yet, fly not my 
bosom quite, sweet Hope ; still speak to me of liberty, of light! Whis- 
per, that once more I shall see the morn break, that again shall my 
fevered lips drink the pure gale of evening! Heaven, thou knowest 
that I have borne my sufferings meekly: I have wept for myself, but 


never cursed my foes; I have sorrowed for thy anger, but never | 
| Greek Government as interest and sinking-fund on the debt. This 


murmured at thy will. Patient have I been—oh, then, reward me— 
let me once again press my daughter in my arms; let me for one 
instant feel again that I clasp to my heart a being who loves me. 
Speed thou to heaven, prayer of a captive ! 


(He sinks upon a stone, with his hands clasped, and his eyes bent 
steadfastly wpon the flame of the lamp.) 


_ 


Miscellaneous revenues ................ceceeeeeees hintestenemaualn 755,534 





Receipts on arrears Gue.............cccesceeeeeeee ees eeeeeeeeeeenens 1,438,927 
Total drachmas ..........ccccsccccoessserrees 22,151,793 


The expenditure may be stated as equal to the revenue. In 
England the difficulty is to raise a revenue sufficient to meet an 
unavoidable expenditure. In Greece the expenditure has been 
made to rise with the revenue, irrespective of publie debts; the 
difficulty being so to distribute the increase of expenditure as to 
create as little jealousy as possible amongst the fortunate few in 
power. 

The debts publicly acknowledged are as follows :— 

First, the Rothschild debt of 1832, guaranteed by the three 
protecting Powers, who have, with very few exceptions, paid each 
year to the Messrs. Rothschild the amount due to them by the 


debt will be liquidated in the year 1871. If the present system 
be permitted to continue, the Greek Government will then become 
a debtor to the three protecting Powers for the capital originally 
advanced as well as for the interest paid upon it. 
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These added together ‘vill amount at the end of 1871 


£3,984,961 
107,400 


tO ..00ceee. cecceeee 
The Bavarian debt, incurred in 1843, amounts OD tka 

No interest has ever been charged upon this debt ; 8 
large portion of it is disputed and a set-off claimed 
against it by the Greeks. . 

The principal unacknowledged debt was incffrred in 
the years 1824-25 in separate sums of £800,000 and 
£2,000,000 sterling. an 

To the opportune arrival of these loans in Greece 
the nation is very much indebted for the ultimate 
success of the revolution. A very small portion of 
them have been redeemed. The accumulated interest 
on them amounts to fully 175 per cent. The bond- 
holders would possibly not be unwilling to forfeit all 
interest due up to the present day, if the debt were 
formally acknowledged, and if arrangements were made 
for its extinction, with interest, by annual instalments. 
We will, therefore, set this debt down in 1862 at only 
its original amount, VIZ. .........sceeeeeereeeeeeeenecenesenens 

There exists also an interior debt of a very trifling 
amount, not necessary to be noticed here. 
Thus the whole exterior debt of Greece, under the con- 
ditions specified, may be stated at...........seseereeeeeeeees £6,892,361 


2,800,000 


As compared with other nations, this is not a large national 
debt. Certainly, for Greece, which has her chief resources still 
undeveloped, there is nothing in it to create alarm. Greece has 
within herself the means to meet honourably all her financial 
engagements. During the last five years the receipts of the king- 
dom have increased by above 5,000,000 drachmas. In 1859, 
despite of all the systematic peculation then existing, the receipts 
reached 22,151,000 drachmas. Under the influence of a good 
government, fiscal honesty, and the development of the resources 
of the country, the receipts cannot fail to augment very con- 
siderably. But it is sufficient for all the present wants of Greece 
that the receipts should not decrease. This will be better under- 
stood when it is mentioned that by the financial commission of 
1859, of which we have spoken, it was clearly demonstrated to the 
Greek Government that the national expenditure ought not to 
exceed 15,000,000 drachmas per annum. It had been practically 
proved that this amount sufficed in previous years, not only for all 
ordinary requirements, but even to keep up an unnecessarily large 
army. Obviously, then, a reformed or economical Greece can set 
aside each year fully 6,000,000 drachmas, or, say, £200,000 sterling, 
towards the extinction of her debts. In 1859 the three protecting 
Powers insisted on an annual payment of only £40,000 sterling ; 
but it is now very generally admitted that it was an error to have 
been contented with so small an amount. 


The increase in the revenues of Greece has arisen almost 
entirely from the increased price of agricultural produce received 
in payment of land-tax and from the increased commerce of the 
country. Commerce and agriculture are indisputably the chief 
sources of public wealth in Greece. These interests are so linked 
together that a stimulus to one stimulates the other. Commerce 
has thriven in Greece in spite of a bad government. This com- 
mercial prosperity has tended to enhance the value of agricultural 
produce, nor have the cultivators failed to profit by this circum- 
stance. Agriculture would, doubtless, have sunk to even a lower ebb 
than it has now reached had it not received this timely aid from 
commerce. What we want now to see is, new vitality given to 
both, and to see both prospering and mutually aiding each other 
under an able and energetic ruler. 


There is not now more land cultivated in Greece than there was 
fifty years ago, and the quality of the grain produced has deterio- 
rated. Every road, bridge, or causeway constructed by the Turks 
in the interior has been allowed to fall into ruin or to become 
impassable, Fiscal remedies have been already suggested for the 
development of the agricultural resources ; but in order to reap the 
results of this development, it is necessary to facilitate the trans- 
port of produce to the sea by roads, by railroads, by tramways, by 
any possible means which Science and experience can sande 
Under a system such as we have sketched, which does not require 


ps rag “ — large amount of capital, no reason exists why 
rreece should not supply y ery i the 
houlc pply to Europe a very large portion of the 
grain which is now annu 


‘ . ally imported from America and Russia. 
The Russian trade is carried on chiefly by Greek merchants in 
Greek ships. Greeks now pass by the empty but m 
bours of Greece, and brave the perils of the Black Sea to enrich 
Russia by a commerce which could easily be transferred to their 
own country, and this with advantages sufficiently substantial to 


agnificent har- 
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excite an intelligent and speculative race to immediate and ener- 


goer “of Greece progresses steadily. The Minister of 
Finance, in a commercial report for 1860, the latest published, 
states the value of importations at 53,979,899 drachmas, -_ -_ 
value of exportations at 26,931,413 drachmas—total, 80,911,312 
gn with 1859, this shows an increase of 10,234,670 
drachmas ; and, as compared with the average of the five preceding 
years, the increase amounts to 22,830,696 drachmas. 
” ‘The mercantile marine consists of 4,070 vessels, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 23,842 tons. In the year 1860, the number of vessels 
was increased by 86. 

Of the importations, 27 per cent. come from England ; of the 


. r if —_* . 
exportations, 49 per cent. are sent to England. The former consist 


chiefly of cotton and woollen goods, iron, coal, and spirits. Che 
exports consist of -currants, cocoons, emery, and figs. Turkey, 


Austria, and France rank next after England in commercial 
importance to Greece. ' ; 

It is worthy of observation that Greece imports grain from 
Turkey, Russia, Egypt, and the Principalities, to the value of 
0,730,636 drachmas per annum. The value of the exports of grain 
amounts to 343,538 drachmas ; leaving for home consumption grain 
to the value of 9,387,108 drachmas. This is a large amount of 
food to be imported in one year into an agricultural country thinly 
peopled, and affords evidence that we have not exaggerated the 
condition of thg Greek cultivator under Bavarian rule. The forest 
laws and the tariff on timber are such that it is more profitable to 
import timber from Germany than to cut it in the forests of Greece. 
Moreover, not only does the nation derive a very small profit from 
these forests, but every summer very many acres of forest are 
destroyed by fire, and the Government appears powerless to arrest 
the wilful destruction of its property. 

It would be beyond the limits of our present task to enter into 
explanations of the taxes, direct or indirect, or of the public 
establishments. Detailed reports on these, on the revenues of 
Greece, and on the financial condition of the country, have been 
for some years in the Foreign Office. The publication of these 
reports has been promised, but we are not aware that the promise 
has, as yet, been fulfilled. At the present moment such reports 
could not fail to be of some public interest. 

It may, with all truth, be said that, under a better financial 
administration than has heretofore existed in Greece, both the 
taxes and the public establishments might be made more profitable 
to the public treasury and far less oppressive to the people. 

The public property is of considerable value, and has notoriously 
been shamefully mismanaged. 

The Greeks received from the Turks a rich heritage, consisting 
of salt-pans, fisheries, olive-groves, currant-grounds, vineyards, 
gardens, buildings, and about one million and a half acres of land, 
a large portion of which was arable or under cultivation. 

Except the latter, the “ national lands,” of which we shall speak 
hereafter, it is directed by law that these properties are to be let 
by public auction to the highest bidder. As a rule, we believe the 
forms of an auction have been gone through. But in a country 
where mock elections for high public offices have been systemati- 
cally carried on, under royal sanction, for the benefit of creatures 
of the court, it cannot be difficult to believe that a system of mock 
auctions may also have been established for similar purposes. It 
is certain that the law has been laxly carried out in the letting of 
public property ; that the property has been let at less than its real 
value ; that the property has deteriorated much in the hands of the 
tenants ; that the rent due by tenants has been allowed to fall into 
arrear ; and, as regards the salines and fisheries, both have been 
considerably damaged by tenants with impunity. Each year all 
this property decreases in value ; it may yet be recovered, and made 
to yield to the nation a revenue far exceeding that which is now 
obtained from it. Since Greece has been a kingdom, the national 
lands have been an inexhaustible fund for bribery and corruption. 
From the Ministers to the lowest officials, as a rule, every one who 
has had the power of grasping a portion of them, has availed him- 
self of his power. At this moment no correct account can be given 
of the disposal of these lands ; indeed their very limits are unknown 
to the Government. Except by local tradition or by some lists 
loosely compiled, to which it is now attempted to attach an official 
importance, the Government has no means at its command to check 
the usurpation of this property, or to recover what has been 
usurped, And at this very moment much public land is illegally 
possessed by many of the first men in Greece. 7 

Nevertheless, this public property and these national lands have 
been mortgaged, certainly twice over ; viz., to the bondholders of 
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the loan of 1824-25, and the revenues derivable from them to the | constitutional monarchy, and should refrain from all aggression 


three protecting Powers for the loan of 1832. No better time than 


the present is ever likely to occur to institute an inquiry into and | 


to-rectify, once and for ever, this glaring public fraud. It is yet 
possible to benefit Greece considerably by such an inquiry. If it 
be deferred for a few more years, it would then, in all probability, 
be profitless. 

Much is said amongst the Greeks themselves of the mineral wealth 
of the country. Rich mines of iron, lead, and coal, are stated to 
exist. Admitting their existence, it is very questionable whether 
they could be worked with profit in a rugged, roadless country, 
where fuel is very scarce and labour dear. Perhaps the coal-mine 
of Eubcea might be worked with profit : it is near the sea ; the coal 


against neighbouring states, and if they should choose a sovereign 
against whom no well-founded objection could be raised, her Ma- 
jesty would see in this course of conduct a promise of future free- 
dom and happiness for Greece. In such a case, her Majesty, with 
a view to strengthen the Greek monarchy, would be ready to 
announce to the senate and representatives of the Ionian Islands 


| her Majesty’s wish to see them united to the monarchy of Greece, 


is serviceable, though not of a good quality. The emery of Naxos | 


is far superior to that of Turkey, and always commands the highest 
price in the English market. For the polishing of machinery, and 
for other purposes in manufacture, it stands unrivalled.. Notwith- 
standing its excellence, this valuable product has never been turned 
to the best account. It is stated that under one contractor it 


became depreciated in value in the London market because it was | ~~ . 
| qualities will be fitted to promote the happiness of Greece, and will 


mixed with inferior Turkish emery. With another contractor the 
Greek Government was in litigation for some years, and lost, during 
4 great part, if not the whole of the time, all revenue from the 
mines. We believe that the system in force of late years has been 
an improvement on any previously adopted. 

The marbles of Greece are indisputably excellent in quality. 
The Pentelic marble, with which the Parthenon and all the great 
public temples were built, is unsurpassed as a marble for all archi- 
tectural purposes. It exists to any extent in the mountain of 
Pentelicus, and, by the application of a little science and capital, 
might be put on board ship in the harbour of the Pirzeus at a small 
cost. 

At Paros white Parian marble can be obtained in any quan- 
tity, and shipped without much difficulty. This marble was care- 
fully examined in 1859 by competent judges, who gave ft as their 


| between Spain and France. 


| Chamber, in upholding its vote on the Budget. 


and to form with Greece one united state ; and if this wish should 
be expressed also by the Ionian legislature, her Majesty would 
then take steps for obtaining the concurrence of the Powers who 
were parties to the treaty by which the seven Ionian Islands and 
their dependencies were placed as a separate state under the pro- 
tectorate of the British Crown.” At the same time, her Majesty’s 
Government “take care to make it understood that the election of 
a prince who should be the symbol and precursor of revolutionary 
disturbance, or of the adoption of an aggressive policy towards 
Turkey, would prevent any relinquishment of her Majesty’s pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands. Her Majesty’s Government trust 
that, in the selection of a sovereign to rule over Greece, the Greek 
assembly will choose for their king a prince from whom they can 
expect a regard for religious liberty, a respect for constitutional 
freedom, and a sincere love of peace. A prince possessing these 


be honoured with the friendship and confidence of her Majesty the 
Queen.” It is said that a fresh attempt is being made, by the 
influence of King Leopold, to persuade Ferdinand of Coburg to 
accept the crown of Greece. 


The struggle in Prussia, between the King and the constitutional 
deputies, seems to grow more intense. A popular meeting at 
Cologne has passed resolutions, approving of the conduct of the 
Professor Von 
Sybel, of the University of Bonn, has called upon the electors to 
“close their ranks” in defence of the Constitution, which is 


_ menaced by the encroachments of the royal prerogative. 


opinion that the vein of marble then being worked at Paros was | 


of a superior quality, both in grain and colour, to any Carrara 
marble. Exquisitely-coloured marbles abound in Greece ; large 
massive columns of “ verde antique,” quarried in the island of 
Psara, have recently been placed in the cathedral at Athens. 

It is strange that there is no export trade of marble from 
Greece, although large vessels are perpetually laden with inferior 
marble at Leghorn and Genoa, destined for America or some 
European port. The same fatal spell under which Greece has 
suffered so much is traceable here also, preventing a trade by which 
some of the people might acquire a competency and independence. 


The question of the real value of the resources of Greece may be | 7 ; 
ren y* | President Lincoln would, on the Ist of January, definitely confirm 


reduced to a very simple sum in proportion, viz.: If, under an | 


administration such as we have described, the resources are worth 


their real value? If a correct answer could be obtained to this 
question, doubtless it would exhibit a startling difference between 
the first term and the answer. 
represents the measure of Greek fiscal dishonesty ; a dishonesty by 
which the public debtors have been defrauded, the national property 
squandered, and the people cruelly oppressed. 

The best assistance which we can give at this moment to the 
Greeks would be to place a fit ruler upon the throne of Greece, 
and to take care that he be well and truly informed in every 
respect. If the “right man” cannot be found, it is difficult to 
foresee possible consequences. But if he be found, and once 
ascend the throne, and if the Greeks are true to themselves, it is 
not too much to hope for Greece a future as successful and as 
materially useful in the East as has fallen to the lot of Anglo- 
Saxon colonies in the West ; and for the Greek people a freedom 
and a prosperity which may be instrumental in diffusing among 
the surrounding nations Christian civilization and political liberty. 





THE PAST WEEK. 





Tue most important thing we have to record in European poli- 
tics is the publication in our official Gazette of the memorandum 
which Mr. Elliott has presented to the Provisional Government of 
Greece, promising the cession of the Ionian Islands. The text of 
this document is as follows :— 

“Tt is her Majesty's earnest desire to contribute to the welfare 
and prosperity of Greece. The treaties of 1827 and 1832 bear evi- 
dence of this desire on the part of the British Crown. The Pro- 
visional Government of Greece declared, upon the withdrawal of 
King Otho from Greece, that their mission is to maintain for Greece 
constitutional monarchy and the relations of peace with all other 
states. If the new assembly of the representatives of the Greek 
nation should prove faithful to this declaration, should maintain 


| and that of Jackson, in the State of Tennessee ; while they 


The debates continue in the Spanish Cortes on the conduct of 
the Government and of General Prim in the expedition to 
Mexico. This affair seems to have occasioned some coolness 
The Spanish ambassador, General 
Concha, has left Paris, and is not to return. 


The news from America is to December 27. The latest war 
movements are these; that in Virginia the Confederates have 
abandoned Winchester, now occupied by the Federals, and have 
fallen back on Stanton, destroying the railway between those 
places In the West, they have cut off the communication between 
the city of Columbus, which they now threaten, on the Mississippi, 
are 
preparing an attack upon Nashville, the capital of that State, and 
1ave made a raid in the suburbs of Memphis. In the State of 
Mississippi, at Holly Springs, they have captured a large quantity 
of Federal stores ; and their guerilla captain, Morgan, has made a 
successful dash at a place called Glasgow, in Kentucky. The 
political situation and plans of the Federal Government are still 
uncertain. It was affirmed by some, and denied by others, that 


| his emancipation decree, exempting the Border States, and those in 


| which a party loyal to the Union exists, from the operation of 
il. ” inic ; - , 
so much,” under a good and honest administration, what would be | 


that decree. It is equally doubtful whether he will not put a 
constitutional veto on the bill which Congress has passed for the 
erection of Western Virginia into a new free State. With regard 


Whatever the difference be, it | % finance, a bill has been brought in by the Secretary of the 


| Treasury, for raising nine hundred million dollars by the issue of 


six per cent., seven per cent., and seven-and-a-half per cent. bonds, 
with notes to be brought into circulation through certainnew banks 
which it is proposed to establish for that purpose. Mr. Chase, in 
his communication to Congress, proposing these measures, expresses 
his profound sense of the importance of this measure for the nego- 
tiation of loans, for the collection of internal revenue, and the 
security of the people against the evils of an enormous unredeem- 
able paper-money circulation. The disastrous failure of General 
Burnside’s attaek at Fredericksburg led to a Ministerial crisis. An 
attempt was made bya party in the Senate to get rid of Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of War ; and the resig- 
nations of Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase were tendered to the Presi- 
dent, but he would not part with them. General Burnside himself, 
in his report on the affair at Fredericksburg, admits that the crossing 
of the Rappahannock, and attacking the fortified positions beyond, 


| were his ownacts. He says, that the President and the Secretary of 


War, as well as General Halleck, the Commander-in-Chief, had 
advised that the crossing should be made lower down the river ; 
but he, Burnside, in the exercise of the authority given him, 
had decided, for reasons which he deemed sufficient, to cross at 
Fredericksburg, and attack the enemy’s centre. Such was his 
knowledge of the distribution of Lee’s troops, that he thought a 
favourable moment for the movement had come. Unfortunately, 


| the delay caused by the resistance of the enemy’s sharpshooters, 


as well as by a heavy fog, involved a loss of twenty-four hours of 
precious time, and Lee was thus able to get ready for the attack. 
The failure is briefly dwelt on: the courage of the men ; the delay 
afterwards, and the show of preparation for renewed attack ; then 
the withdrawal of the army in a single night, leaving behind neither 
property nor men. Finally, General Burnside says that if the attack 
had succeeded, the praise for it would have been due to the courage 
of the troops. “For its failure,” he adds, “I alone am respon- 
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: ) wounded, 
sible.” He then speaks of the loss—1,100 killed, — ae 
and 900 prisoners. The prisoners Witt “ ‘ ‘ oauae Of the 
exchanged for a hn on emgage yp ee Lan. so that but 
ane i hospital. He describes _ march of pes 
-9 ir recrossing of the river, ane e 
ek eg oy does sei their old camping-ground, oe 
if they were on parade. He says that the army 1s Ss at 
a noniioel and that it is, of course, eager for further employmen : 
He s eaks, then, of the change from Warrenton to F redericksburg, 

P ' campaign, as entirely his ow! 
the sudden alteration of the plan of campaign, 4 9 arte 
. 3. i 4¢ words, the President, Secretary © 
act. He exonerates, in other words, F responsibility for the 
War, and General-in-Chief from any share of responsibility 
movement, which has proved so disastrous. x ee eats 

The Federals have gained a military success 1n N orth ¢ — 
where General Foster, moving from Newbern to rm res a i 
the enemy strongly posted, but by a vigorous attac s. € ages 
them, taking 400 to 500 prisoners and 11 pieces of arti ery, te 
a large amount of quartermaster and commissary 8 gn Ba 
next move was upon Goldsboro’, where his aim would e rae " 
the main line of communication between Richmond ant t a 
Carolinas. We look for tidings of another action im North € arolina ; 
an expedition has left Port Royal, it 1s supposed for W ve 
The expedition of General Banks has got into the Gu = 
Mexico, where several of his transports have been wrecked. ts 
destination is supposed to be the mouth of the Mississippi, or else 
Ship Island, for an attack on Mobile. One of the Federal iron- 
clad gunboats has been blown up by a torpedo in the Yazoo river, 
Mississippi. An expedition again Vicksburg has just started from 
Cairo. We have accounts of a battle in Arkansas, which proved a 
substantial victory for the Federal troops. A body of 7,000 of 
them, under General Heron, fought nearly all day a force of the 
enemy represented as 26,000 strong. Immense courage was shown 
by his men. The enemy were held at bay, and late in the after- 
noon a reinforcement of Federals came up, under General Blunt, of 
5,000 men. Then the ardour of the Federal troops became irre- 
sistible, and when night closed the enemy were in full retreat. The 
scene of the battle is known as Cane Ridge, which is therefore the 
name by which the engagement is called. The victory opens to 
the Federals a large part of Northern Arkansas. The flight of the 
rebel army is, however, in part a sudden transfer of themselves 
into Mississippi, to swell the force which threatens Nashville. 
Great frauds have been discovered, on the Federal Government in 
the matter of army debts. Many merchants and brokers in New 
York are involved. A secret investigation has been in pro- 
gress for two months. The loss sustained by the Govern- 
ment amounts, as far as known, to about 1,000,000 dollars. 
An investigation shows that out of 1,600,000 dollars paid out in 
one city alone from the special appropriation of 20,000,000 dollars 
for recruiting, > and drilling volunteers, nearly one-half 
has been paid on fraudulent accounts. Nearly one thousand per- 
sons had been engaged in the matter, but they were not all crimin- 
ally implicated. 

The Queen is at Osborne ; the Prince of Wales is shooting over 
his newly-purchased demesne in Norfolk ; Prince Alfred is not 
practising airs of Athenian royalty, but doing his duty as a mid- 
shipman, often at the masthead, or studying the use of the sextant, 
on board the St.George, in the Neapolitan Bay of Bai. Both our 
married sister princesses, curiously enough, have been meeting 
with carriage accidents—the one at Osborne, the other at Berlin ; 
yet both, we are happy to say, escaped without any very serious 
hurt. The Princess of Prussia, with her husband, was riding along 
Tempelhofer Strasse, in a carriage drawn by two horses, at a very 
moderate pace, in order to avoid coming into contact with some 
fire-engines which were passing by at the time, when a careless 
driver from the country managed his horses so clumsily that the 
pole of the waggon to which they were attached was carried 
r ight through the window of one of the doors of the roval 
carriage, shattering it to pieces. The Crown Princess, in the 
terror of the moment, put out her hand to seize the door, and 
was cut by the broken glass. The Princess Alice of Hesse 
for her part, attended by the Hon. Miss Bruce, was proceeding in a 
waggonette from Osborne, by the Cowes road, and round the neigh- 
bourhood of Newport, for a morning drive, when the postilion 
attempted to drive between two other vehicles which were on the 
road. The wheels of the vehicles came into collision, the wag- 
gonette was overturned, and the Princess and her companion were 
thrown out with considerable violence. The ankle of the Princess 
was sprained and she was severely shaken, but sustained no further 
damage. Miss Bruce was also considerably shaken, and the 
muscles of her hand were severely lacerated. The unfortunate ladies 
were removed to a house close by, being assisted by Mr. Groves 
a medical student, who was passing at the time. Her Royal 


sn yen and companion were subsequently removed to Osborne 
and, next day, the Princess was quite well. 


Lord Palmerston is sti i 
is still play nis 
Pipes rs maytag playing the genial patriarch and patron 
+ re : erit at Romsey, where he gave away the prizes of 
. —. arog Society on Wednesday last. He 
teasantly admonis of bee 
cm | Boar - ished the ploughmen to beware of beer and 
roo r : reir W ives to keep the cottage tidy and trim, and 
ae unee the weed “charlock.” with which the fields about 
nsey are too much overrun. While thus engaged in dispensi 
the honorary rewards of 01 irtue ve -lotentient 
di ary Fewards of rural toil and virtue to the humblest 
class, he is minded also, as we 


learn from the G 
é 1e Globe, to confer 
ar sLave : a , ? - 
onetage upon six gentlemen of good estate and social influence ; 
> 
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Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool ; Mr. Frank Crossley, 
oT WwW Riding ; Mr. David Baxter, of 
of Halifax, M.P. for the West ducing ; ee ee 
Dundee ; Sir Daniel Coo er, the first Spea 24 ~ —_ ane 
Assembly of New South Vales . Mr. Henry “a - - ny ig 
a consistent supporter of Liberal rinciples 2 ie | . " e at a 
mons; and Mr. tone Davies Lloyd, of Bronwydd, a Wels 

man of ancient lineage. oo Saad 
eo decrease of er a rary iy: ay oi - ae 
in the twenty-one unions chielly allectec ton fat 
oily eae’ ; in the last week of the wy he geapen 2 
from 271,210 to 267,160, being a net Gomreate of « Oe: oo 
decrease since the numbers began to fall has veen 10s ' : a 1€ 
weekly meeting of the Central Relief Committee at mo : a 
Mr. Farnall, the Government Special ( a = - 1e 
number of persons receiving parochial relief on t . ee ar as 
960.546, which is a decrease on the previous W eek of 3,911. ome 
‘ar ortant conversation arose as to the chances of an improved 
important conversation arose as we 5 pt 
supply of cotton. It was stated that our weekly co . ry - 
during 1862 had averaged 22,990 bales, which, compare wit 
1860, the last year of full working, when the ig Ane rage oo 
48,700 bales, gave a little short of three days a week. The i sable 
increase for 1863 would be 134,650 bales. — Altogether eo" — 
mated the supply per week likely to be received in 1663 at e. “ 
bales, against the 48,700 of 1560. If the American pls aves 
we might expect only half-time working for 1863. 2 ssuming ¥ 
continuance of the war, we should require all the money that cou 
be obtained for at least three years to come to keep the — 
alive, and probably many years would elapse before the supp A 
cotton would equal the demand of recent years. One —_— 
man, however, was of opinion that there would be amply 
sufficient cotton for half-time employment this year. . 

A report from Manchester states that the weekly expenditure of 
the committees is now close upon 40,0001., and the ¢ entral Relief 
Committee has a balance of 350,000/. at its bankers, making, with 
a balance unexpended in the hands of local committees, half a 
million. “If,” adds the writer, “there is any truth in the com- 
plaint that local claims are being neglected from the diversion of 
charity to these districts, it would be a great pity. There certainly 
seems to be no necessity for it, for here is three months’ provision, 
even at the present high rate of outgoings, which must fall off in 
a few weeks, when the work of clothing is completed.” 


The amount paid by the Central Relief Committee into its 
bankers to the end of last year was 500,372I. Os. 1ld. The whole 
of the Mansion-house Fund amounted to 335,843/. at the last 
weekly report. Together, therefore, these two great agencies have 
collected 836,215. 

A conference of Church schoolmasters, from all parts of England, 
has met at Oxford. They complained of the manner in which 
they were treated by the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council, and by the Ministerial party in the House of Commons 
last session, in the debates on the Revised Code. They resolved 
to apply for a Scholastic Registration Act, on the same principle 
as the Medical Registration Act of 1858. An interesting discus- 
sion took place on the establishment of night schools in agricultural 
villages, where young single men of the labouring class should be 
gathered, under the eye of the parish clergyman, into a room more 
cheerful and attractive than the village alehouse, to be taught “ the 
four R’s,” namely, reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic, and religion. There 
were good reports from Lancashire of the adult schooling which has 
began since the stoppage of work in the cotton factories. The 
Master of Balliol, who dined with the Associated Schoolmasters 
after their conference, was glad to see that they showed so much 
esprit de corps. He thought their work was second only to the or- 
dained ministry of the Church, and much akin to it. Education, 
he observed, was now earnestly taken in hand as the great problem 
ofthe day. The parochial school, the grammar school, and the 
training school, should be linked together in some progressive order, 
by which one might feed the other, as the middle-class schools had 
been brought into communication with the universities by the 
system of local examinations. And as, among those who gained 
high distinctions in the local examinations, there were some led on 
to compete for University scholarships ; he would like, also, to see 
rich and charitable persons lend a helping hand to any pupils in 
the parochial schools who were gifted with extraordinary talent, 
that they might be enabled to study at Oxford or Cambridge. By 
this means popular education throughout the country would be a 
running stream, and not a stagnant pool. 

Another fire has been attended with as much loss of life as that 
in Soho a fortnight ago. It was in the house of a shoemaker, 
named Keene, in College-street, Portsea. There were six children 
asleep in the top rooms, while Keene and his wife sat with two 
friends, in a room behind the shop, to make merry on New Year’s- 
eve. They heard a crackling noise ‘in the shop, opened the door, 
and found the shop full of flames. The two “friends” rushed out 
of the back-door and “escaped” over a wall. The parents ran 
upstairs to save their children ; but it was the mother, and not the 
man, who sacrificed her own life for them. While her husband, 
baffled by the stifling smoke, gave it up, and came safe down 
again, she insisted on going on, and died with her little ones. 
At the inquest on the death of six children who perished in the 
Soho fire, it appeared that the fire began in Mr. Chard’s jeweller’s 
— watchmaker’s shop on the ground-floor. The policeman outside 
ae see +a house-door, and the grown people who lived there, 

mongst whom were Samuel Spencer, a porter, and his wife, the 
parents of the six children, managed to escape ; but the children 
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were burnt. There was some delay in getting the engines to 
work, and Denyer, the nearest turncock, was censured for neglect. 
Four more children have been suffocated by a fire in their bed- 
room, at Greenock. The Royal Hotel, with the Theatre Royal 
adjoining it at Plymouth, a large building of some architectural 
elegance, has been destroyed by fire. 

A very horrible’ murder has been perpetrated at Haigh, near 
Wigan. John Barton, the fireman of a colliery, was missing from 
his place in front of the furnace on Saturday morning, and drops 
of blood were found on the furnace-plates. When the ashes were 
raked out, it was discovered that he had been thrust bodily, feet 
foremost, into the fire. ‘ 
bones, with a few teeth, some buttons, and the nails of his boots, 
were left unconsumed. It is supposed that he was killed for the 
sake of a silver watch and a little money in his pocket. He was 
an elderly man, with a wife and several children. The fire was 
kept burning for several hours after the man’s disappearance was 
observed, nobody suspecting, until daylight showed the blood, 
what had become of him ; and it is a shocking circumstance that 
the man’s own son, whose turn it was to attend to the fire, helped 
unconsciously to destroy what remained of the father’s corpse. The 
foul deed must have been done by more than one person, as it 
could have been no easy task to lift the body and thrust it into the 
furnace-hole, at a height of several feet above the ground, and in 
front of so fierce a blaze. The police are looking out for a man 
whose hair and whiskers are singed. At Newcastle, a woman fifty 
years of age, the wife of a cobbler, was murdered on New Year's- 
day morning, or died from the violence used towards her in drag- 
ging her, when drunk, to a lonely place behind the “ Back Walls,” 
where she was made the victim of a brutal outrage. The murderer 
was a labourer named George Vass, twenty-two years of age, 
who had met her at a beershop, and, seeing her helpless condition, 
had followed her out, beating off her husband, who interfered 
to ae her. Her skull and the bones of her face were found 
to have been smashed, and there was a rupture of her liver, from 
the savage violence with which she had been treated. At Mareham- 
le-Fen, in Lincolnshire, Mrs. Garner, a widow, who died in Decem- 
ber, 1861, has been taken out of her grave, where she had lain a 
twelvemonth, as it is now suspected that she died of poison, given 
her by her son, and a servant, Elizabeth Walker, whom he has 
since married ; he is a grocer in the village. He often kicked 
his mother, abused her in the coarsest language, and taunted her 
when dying with what he called “her d d Wesleyanism,” 
saying that she was afraid because it was giving way ; he said she 
had troubled him for thirty years, and she might “die and be 
d——d.” The poor old soul replied, “My dear boy, I am com- 
fortable now ; I am dying; my Wesleyanism has stood by me all 
my days.” The coroner’s jury have found a verdict of murder 
against this fellow and his present wife, who helped him to mix 
the arrowroot and the other things for his mother in her last ill- 
ness. Arsenic had certainly been given to her, in several doses. 
Shortly before her death, John Garner had arsenic in his posses- 
sion, and those who ate of her rice pudding, which he and his 
dew did not eat, were taken ill with symptoms of that poison. 

e had a first wife, who died some time before his mother. Her 
corpse has likewise been disinterred, and arsenic is found in the 
stomach. 

An accident has occurred to the.Great Northern parliamentary 
train from York to London, which was run into by the train from 
Leeds at the Knottingley station, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
railway. It happened in a dense fog on Tuesday morning. 
Twenty persons were more or less hurt, several having their limbs 
crushed or receiving severe internal injuries, but none were killed. 

The trial of the six men concerned in stealing Bank of England 
note-paper, and forging Bank notes, has been commenced before 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, at the Old Bailey. The facts of this case 
must be fresh in our readers’ recollection. The principal witness 
is Henry Brown, a young man employed in the paper-mill of 
Messrs. Portal, at Laverstoke, near Whitchurch. The case for the 
prosecution has been concluded. 

An action for libel has been commenced against the Saturday 
Review, by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, a well-known Dissenting minister 
and a controversial writer. 

Mr. A. Milne, an “ artistic hair jeweller,” in South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh, is charged with the murder or manslaughter of 
&@ man named Paterson, a workman in his employment. The 
causes of their quarrel are not yet publicly known ; but Mr. Milne, 
excited by drink, rushed upon the man, and stabbed him. 








The East Kent election has resulted in the return of Sir Edward 
Dering, the Liberal candidate, by a majority of 88 over his Con- 
servative opponent, Sir Norton Knatchbull ; the numbers being 
2,687 against 2,775. Sir Edward Dering will give his hearty sup- 
port to the Government of Lord Palmerston. His proposer was 
Mr..Knatchbull Hugessen, brother of the defeated candidate, whose 
father, the late Sir Edward Knatchbull, was proposed for the 
county, twenty years ago, by Sir Edward Dering himself. 

Mr. Cardwell has made another speech at Oxford, to the mem- 
bers of a Friendly Society, advising the working classes to cherish 
the virtue of frugality, for the sake of their social independence. 
He instanced the system established by the Merchant Shipping 
Act for encouraging saving habits among the sailors, Ina twelve- 
month after that system commenced, they had saved and sent to 
their families above £100,000. 

The chairmen of Quarter Sessions throughout the country are 
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discussing the punishment of criminals and management of prisons. 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, in Warwickshire, says it is really useless to 
pass sentences on offenders, under the present system, because the 
sentences are not carried out. He recommends transportation, 
with the employment of convicts on public works in some of our 
colonies, where there is “a native population for the convicts to 
mix with.” The Earl of Carnarvon, at Winchester, has censured 
and derided the laxity of prison discipline with some force. Sir 
William Miles, in Somersetshire, declares that the system pursued 


by Sir Joshua Jebb and the Home Office is, to him, perfectl 
unintelligible, and even astonishing: he would adopt the Iris 


system. He read a letter from the chief constable of that county, 
with some practical suggestions as to the conditions upon which 
tickets-of-leave should be granted ; besides which the chief con- 
stable thinks it would be as well to cease pampering the convicts 
with luxurious fare in prison. “§. G. O.,” and another clergyman, 
a Dorsetshire neighbour of his, write in the TJ'imes, with sarcasm 
as powerful as Lord Carnarvon’s, about the literary leisure enjoyed 
by the ruffians in Portland prison. Some of the convicts are 
allowed to “read Horace.” Others, for aught we know, delight in 
the Eclogues of Virgil, and gratefully repeat of Sir Joshua Jebb, 
Deus nobis hee otia fecit ! 

An old man of seventy, William Ockold, a tailor, having just 
been hanged at Worcester for the murder of his wife, the Earl of 
Dudley, chairman of the quarter sessions, notices the scandal of the 
pores sympathy excited by his venerable appearance—with a 

oary head—upon the scaffold, and suggests that the performance 
of executions might as well not take place in public. A committee 
of the county justices is appointed to consider this question. 

There has been a Ministerial crisis in Turkey, the exact causes 
and results of which are not yet explained ; but Kiamil Pasha is 
now Grand Vizier, and Aali Pasha still Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
while Fuad Pasha will be President of the Council. 

Sixty-six political offenders are undergoing their trial at Warsaw, 
and a political spy has, meanwhile, been stabbed. 


Achiews of Pooks. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN.* 


Tus is a translation of a small~but comprehensive treatise, 
addressed by M. Mazzini “to the Italian working class,” and in- 
tended as a statement of the principles upon which they “ may, if 
they will, fulfil their mission in Italy.” It is written in a style 
which is deservedly a perfect abomination to Englishmen. “To you, 
sons and daughters of the people, I dedicate this book. “ Hold the 
Family sacred, my brothers.” “The family is the heart’s country. 
There is in the family an angel. This angel of the family is woman. 
. . » « Woman is the caress of existence.” Such sentiments so ex- 
pressed must make every one who has had the advantage of an 
English education feel the most sincere satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion that from an early age he has been taught not to maunder, 
and to keep his feelings to himself. Woman may be the caress of 
existence, but what can we think of a man who has the face to 
print such a sentence? The bare quotation of such a phrase is a 
sufficient criticism on the style of the book which contains it, and 
may supersede all further remarks on the subject. It is as offen- 
sive to the taste as two bearded men kissing each other are to the 
sight. 

“T he substance of M. Mazzini’s book deserves more attention 
than its style, and throws considerable light on the character of a 
man whose name is held in lower estimation in this country than 
that of almost any other foreign politician. Justly or not, M. 
Mazzini has the reputation of being not merely an impracticable 
and unreasonable antagonist of the only solid prospect of liberty 
and prosperity open to his country, but of setting on others to run 
the risks which he himself declines. His book throws no light on 
his political conduct, but it throws a good deal on his speculative 
power, and on the tendency which his teaching has, or ought to 
have. The effect of what he has to say may be given shortly as 
follows :—Ever since the French Revolution, that part of Europe 
in which the revolt against the old state of things triumphed most 
decisively, has conducted its affairs on what M. Mazzini calls the 
theory of rights—the theory, that is, that “ Man was born for hap- 
piness ; that he had a right to seek happiness by every means in his 
power ; and that no one had a right to impede him in that search, 
while he had a right to overthrow whatever obstacles he met in his 

ath to it.” The acceptation and prevalence of this theory, says 
M. Mazzini, has not improved the condition of the poor, because, 
though it secured them hberty, it did not give them the means of 
using it. The theory of rights, in a word, was a theory that life is 
a general scramble for money or money’s worth, and in this scramble 
the weakest have gone to the wall; nor have they got much satis- 
faction from the reflection that the rules of the game are made 
fairer than they used to be for those who can afford to play at it. 
These evils are to be remedied by substituting for the theory of 
rights the theory of duty. “ We must convince men that they are 
all sons of one true God, and bound to fulfil #nd execute one sole 
law here on earth; that each of them is bound to live not for 
himself, but for others ; that the aim of existence is not to be more 
or less happy, but to make themselves and others more virtuous.” 
M. Mazzini, after this, goes on to inquire, in a chapter entitled 
“ God,” more specifically what this law is. He disposes, much to 


* The Duties of Man. By Joseph Mazzini, Chapman & Hal). 1962. 
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his own satisfaction, of the views taken by others on rye 
Protestants, he says, separate politics and religious beliet, ¥ ; y 
ask “ Materialists or Spiritualists, whichever you be, do you 
hiltees in the liberty and equality of mankind? Do you desire 
the well-being of the majority : Do you believe in vee “al 
frage? Unite together to obtain these things ; in yer be Sore 
these, you will have no occasion to come to a common - oe 
about heavenly things.” On the other hand, devout a 10) - - : 
upon mankind to despise this world, and to liv ° rane A “ll 
another, considering the present life exclusively as a time 0 = 
and a scene of exile and misery. The first view leads to the 
destruction of the weak, and the second toa practical Manicheism. 
The true view is, that God created the world with certain objects, 
and imposed duties having reference to them on its a 

Up to this point M. Mazzini will appear, to an English reader, 
to have been talking the oldest of all commonplaces, in language 
remarkable only for its affectation. It is true, no doubt, that in 
many parts of the world, especially in z rance, and amongst igno- 
rant or inexact speakers and writers in England, a great deal of 
nonsense has been talked about rights ; but the theory of natural 
rights which M. Mazzini appears to suppose to be essential to the 
utilitarian, or, as he absurdly calls it, the materialist theory of 
morals, is in fact opposed to it, and_has been refuted in the most 
conclusive manner by the principal English advocate of that theory, 
Jeremy Bentham. Austin and Mr. John Mill would repudiate as 
vigorously as M. Mazzini the notions which he ascribes to the 
liberal school of modern politicians,—to what he calls indiscrimi- 
nately Protestants. The theory of that school (which is summed 
up with beautiful clearness in Austin’s lectures on the Province of 
Jurisprudence) is that a law is a command ; that a right is a power 
which the legislator confers and ascertains by the law ; and that a 
duty is the correlative of a right, a burden imposed by a law. 
Hence there can be neither rights nor duties without laws, and 
there can be no law without a legislator, nor can any one speak of 
rights and duties, in the strict sense of the word, apart from those 
which are imposed by the express law of some nation, unless he 
believes in a God who has, in some way or other, issued commands 
imposing those rights and duties. This theory has not only been 
well established in England for the last half-century, but might be 
traced far back in English legal and theological literature. Black- 
stone puts it forward at the very beginning of his Commentaries in 
a mincing illogical way. The difficulty is to make out what the 
divine law is. Let us see how M. Mazzini deals with it. 

Chapter II. is entitled “The Law,” and it begins by repeating, 
in a feeble form, the phrases which unfortunately deluded men so 
eminent as Montesquieu and Hooker :—“ You live, therefore you 
have a law of life. There is no life without its law. Whatever 
thing exists, exists in a certain method, according to certain 
methods, and is governed by a certain law. The mineral world is 
governed by a law of aggregation, the vegetable by a law of 
development ; the stars are ruled by a law of motion. Your life is 
governed by a law higher and nobler than these, even as you are 
superior to all other created earthly things. To develop your- 
selves and act and live according to your law, is your first, or rather 
your sole duty.” This is all metaphor, and inappropriate and mis- 
leading metaphor. If God has ordered men to do this and that 
under pain of punishment, there is such a thing as a divine law; 
but what reason is there to suppose that the sun shines and the 
planets move for fear of being damned? Passing over this, how- 
ever, the question still recurs, what this law is. M. Mazzini tells 
us that some have found it in a book, others in conscience, others 
in “the universal Judgment ;” “whenever Humanity is agreed 
in a belief, that belief is the truth.” M. Mazzini considers that 
all these are wrong, and affirms that the concurrence of the con- 
science of the individual with the consent of Humanity (with a 
capital H) constitutes the Divine Law. “Whensoever they agree, 
whensoever the cry of your own conscience is ratified by the consent 
of Humanity, God is there.” To most understandings this will 
appear a wonderful doctrine ; for inasmuch as every individual is a 
part of humanity, how can humanity be unanimous and the indi- 
vidual conscience rebel? M. Mazzini’s view, without the capital 
letters, falls into this remarkable shape. The universal consent of 
mankind is no proof of the truth of what it affirms, unless every 
individual man concurs in the affirmative ; in which case “God is 
there.” The united opinion of John, Thomas, and Peter. that eon 
and two make four, proves nothing, waless John thinks so, and 
Thomas thinks so, and Peter thinks so ; but if they do, it is atealich. 
ible. Candid critics may concede to M. Mazzini that a united 
— given by persons who do not individually agree is of very 
aitvtes might go so far as to admit that in practice it 

Perhaps in order to avoid this difficulty, M. Mazzini gives a 
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of the nature of humanity we rise to an equally clear perception— 
which, however, requires the assistance of capitals and italics—of 
the Divine Law. “The Law of God is one, as God himself is one ; 
but we discover it article by article, line by line, according to the 
accumulated experience of the generations that have preceded us, 
and according to the extension and increased mpage gl 7 yr 
among races, peoples, and individuals. This is M. Mazzini’s 
view of the Divine Law, and from it he deduces, in an equally 
satisfactory manner, all the duties of men. What he has to say on 
the matter is nothing but stilted commonplace, the stilts themselves 
being commonplace. There Is a deal of talk about men’s duties to 
humanity, to their country, to their families, to themselves. M. 
Mazzini points out the importance of education, and puts into big 
phrases a number of the oldest of commonplaces. He also dw ells 
at great length on the importance of the principle of association ; 
tells the well-known history of the co-operative stores at Rochdale, 
and of some similar institutions in Paris, and protests, on the usual 
grounds, against Socialism. There is one chapter in his book which 
deserves to be noticed (Chap. VIII.—on Liberty). He maintains in 
it that “ the Republic is the only logical and truly legitimate form 
of government.” As this conclusion 1s based on the strange 
jargon already described about humanity and the Divine Law, it is 
unnecessary to examine it. It is enough to state it as an illustra- 
tion of the practical effects which may flow from the substitution 
of cloudy rhetoric for serious thought. T 
The most important reflection that M. Mazzini’s book suggests 
is, that he, and those who talk like him,— -and their number, both at 
home and abroad, is not inconsiderable,—persist with a perverseness 
which almost amounts to judicial blindness, in misunderstanding and 
misrepresenting the views expressed by those who have exercised, 
and do exercise, a real influence over the sober part of mankind. 
For that school of thought which has exercised the widest influ- 
ence over English policy for the last half-century, M. Mazzini has 
no better words than egotism and materialism. He views all 
modern Liberalism as essentially oppressive and selfish, and his 
great object is to substitute for it something more tender-hearted. 
We have pointed out already how entirely he misconceives the 
fundamental doctrines of the great writers of this school on the 
subject of morality, and how, when he comes to the pinch of the 
case,—the question, namely, how we are to ascertain what the Divine 
Law is, assuming that such a law exists, he substitutes cloudy 
and inconsistent metaphors and rhetoric for anything like exact 
thought. But in order to show how great is the injustice as well as 
the absurdity of this way of writing, it will be necessary to point 
out, at the risk of repeating very elementary propositions, the 
manner in which English writers would deal with some of the 
problems which M. Mazzini involves in language so cloudy and 
pretentious. All moral speculations, handled as we in England 
handle them, may be resolved into two great questions :—W hat is 
morality ? Why should I be moral? The answers usually given to 
these two questions are, Morality is the course of conduct which, 
as a rule, produces the greatest amount of happiness. You ought 
to be moral because God orders you. To the further question, 
Why should I obey God ? there are two answers ; one which addresses 
itself to persons who care for themselves only ; namely, Because 
it will be the worse for you if you do not ;—the other addressed 
to persons who are actuated by the common affections of mankind : 
Because you cannot doubt that an infinitely wise and good Being 
means well by you and your fellows. In practice each answer is 
addressed to every one ; for we are all mixed beings, partly led 
and partly driven on almost every occasion. Of course it is possi- 
ble to invent a scheme of morality on atheistical principles. If 
there were no God, it would still be true that some ways of acting 
increase human happiness, and that others diminish it. It is also 
true that, to a certain extent,—in most men to a very small extent 
—the motive to be moral is independent of the existence of God. 
A man might say, Whether there is a God or no, my wish to benefit 
others is greater than my wish to benefit myself, and therefore I 
will act with that view. But such conduct would be not an act of 
obedience to law proper, but an act~ voluntarily performed in 
pomerante with a certain principle, which is quite another thing. 
prmereted dtin in the, ger nan ofthe words, cand 
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from all old-fashioned principles. According to the English theory, 
they are a most useful and excellent form of the oldest of all con- 
trivances—that of partnership. A working man’s association is 
simply a firm in which the capital belongs to the workmen, an 
arrangement which has existed time out of mind amongst the 
fishermen on most of the English coasts. Can there be any doubt 
which of these views is the true one? Do not these firms work 
just like any others? Do not they make and execute contracts ? 
Do not they compete with one another and with other firms? Of 
course they do, and in doing so they conform exactly to the esta- 
blished principles of society, principles which, whatever M. Mazzini 
may think, have shown themselves anvils capable of wearing out 
any number of metaphysical hammers, headed though they may be 
with the biggest abstract words printed at the beginning of the 
shortest paragraphs in every variety of type. 








STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH.* 


THeErE are few books of which the publication has in late years 
been expected with more eagerness than Professor Stanley's Lec- 
tures on Jewish History. Not only did those who care for accurate 
learning congratulate themselves on the prospect of a new work 
from the most prominent student of the Old Testament in the 
country ; but the public, long harassed by conflicting arguments, 
and long disposed to believe in nothing so much as their own 
ignorance, looked forward with confidence to the manifesto of some 
authority whom they could respect as being not unlearned, and 
trust as not being too rash. It is a fortunate thing when a large 
number of the people have arrived at the conclusion that there is 
much to be learnt on any subject. The best state of mind for 
receiving information is that in which there is most belief in the pos- 
sibility of its being conveyed. By this time the conviction has been 
thoroughly dinned into Englishmen, and not without some reason, 
that about the history and the criticism of their sacred books the 
best of them know but little ; and there must have been many 
who confidently expected to hear, when a new work on Jewish 
history was announced, that there was never such a person as 
Abraham, and that Genesis was composed in the second or third 
century after Christ. Whatever was the state of popular know- 
ledge on the subject, the appearance of this book is a marked 
event. It is difficult to imagine a greater responsibility than that 
which rested upon the author to make it everything that a history 
should be. ‘The work is sure to be a standard one for many years ; 
it will be appealed to as an authority, learnt ‘as a text-book, read as 
an instructive manual. Any incompleteness or carelessness in this 
book will be a fault which will bear fruit in the theological know- 
ledge of a great part of the coming generation. The first part has 
at length been published, containing the history of the Jewish 
Church from Abraham to Samuel, and destined to be followed by 
two others in course of time. 

In every point but one, Professor Stanley is the best man that 
could have been found to execute the task proposed. 
headed, versatile, and liberal; his style is admirably vivid ; he 
renders interesting whatever he touches ; by contrast he almost 
seems to render uninteresting whatever he leaves untouched. His 
‘Sinai and Palestine” has achieved a popularity which shows how 
ready the world was to be taught; and it is a work which well 
repays not only a rapid perusal, but a strict and careful study. 
Still more “luminous,” more fertile in fact, illustration, and ex- 
planation, are his articles in the “ Biblical Dictionary,” a book of 
which he often quotes, not only, we are glad to remark, the volume 
now before the public, but repeatedly also the forthcoming volume 
as well. It is not too much to say that no one unacquainted with 
foreign literature can have formed a really adequate idea of David’s 
life till he has read Dr. Stanley’s article in the Dictionary just 
mentioned. Such being the author’s powers, we open this volume 
in high expectation. Partly it fulfils our hopes ; it is picturesque, 
interesting, full of knowledge. Partly, in deficiencies not so easy 
to describe as are its virtues, it disappoints them. 

Whatever the failings of this hook are, the key to them lies in 
its title. It consists of lectures, not of a history ; the subject is the 
“‘ Jewish Church,” and not the Jews. We said that, in every point 
but one, Professor Stanley was the best man that could have been 
selected to write such a book as this. That one point is, that he 
cannot persuade himself to work out and discuss fully a difficult 
and intricate position. His thoughts throw themselves spontaneously 
into the form of lectures. 
professes and deliberately adopts is one which is particularly suited, 
it is true, to the history of the Jews, in so far as it enables its 
author to keep clear of polemic controversy, The different views, 
for example, which have been taken of the story of Balaam’s ass, 
might lead an ordinary historian into a field of dispute and recrimi- 
nation from which an easy deliverance is effected by the simple 
expedient of avoiding the topic altogether ; and although the Pro- 
fessor has been rather too ready to adopt this safe and convenient 
device, we hardly grudge him, for the sake of peace, what an over- 
accurate critic might perhaps, in the cause of clearness, be disposed 
to challenge and refuse. Hare: however, is the end of the licence 
which the system of lecture-history has any right to claim. When 
the author says that, as the chronology of the early books is so 
obscure, he will not enter into it at all, it must simply be observed 
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that the omission very decidedly impairs the value of his work. It 
will be said that a writer may fairly be allowed to choose his own 
form of treatment. We reply, that we have nevertheless a right to 
criticize his choice. Lectures cannot discuss minute questions, or 
deal with facts simply as facts ; and, in so far as they cannot do so, 
they are not the shape into which a history should be thrown 
which is more exposed than any other to the loose views which 
ensue from popularity, and the vagueness which, with many minds, 
is almost an ingredient of reverence. 

These are lectures on the “Jewish Church.” The Professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Oxford seems to consider himself bound to 
assume towards the world at large the position which he occupies 
towards his university. It is quite conceivable that Jewish history 
from a Church point of view may be useful to others besides 
undergraduates, and if Ewald himself were to write a discourse on 
apostolical succession from the time of Aaron to our own, it would, 
no doubt, be worth attending to. But is it not notorious that the 
history of the Jews has suffered enough already from being over- 
laden, so to speak, with theology ? It has its theological side, which 
can seldom be far absent from our thoughts during its perusal ; but 
is not this the very reason that it should be treated for once in its 
The Jews were a people who 


| claimed in every important act a heavenly guidance, and from 
| every part of whose story a religious moral has ever been drawn by 


Christians. But they were men like ourselves, fought with the 
same passions, spoke the same kind of language, hated and loved, 
hoped and feared, rejoiced and sorrowed, as we do. When we 
want to look upon them for once as men, why should they be 
forced upon us as achurch? Dr. Stanley is describing the speech 
of Jotham to the assembled inhabitants of Shechem. “It was in 


| the midst,” he says, “of this festive solemnity that a voice was 


heard from the heights of Gerizim, memorable in the crisis of 
Shechem, but memorable also in the history of the Church, for it 
is the first recorded parable.” By what train of thought can the 
Professor have arrived at this idea? Parables once supplied a 
valuable form of religious teaching to a body of men who may, by 
a figure of speech, be considered as an ecclesiastical body—the 
nucleus, at all events, of the Church. Therefore, the antecedent 
introduction of religious parables is a memorable event. There- 
fore, the first*casual narrative of such a thing must be a memorable 
event. Therefore, this apologue, which bears a religious applica- 
tion, and which is not supposed by any one to be an unprecedented 
form of rhetoric, is memorable in the history of the Church. Is 
this history, or is it church doctrine, or is it Professor Stanley’s 
mixture of the two ? 

It must be confessed in candour, that whenever the author of 
these lectures is dealing with a vivid and picturesque incident, or 
with the special subject of geography, his treatment is objective 
and historical enough. But even in an excess of picturesqueness 
there is something which the true student of history should regard as 
suspicious. Many years ago Dr. Milman, in order to bring the 
person of Abraham more vividly before the eyes of his readers, 


He is clear- | called him a Bedouin sheik, and by doing so incurred the dis- 


pleasure of many excellent people, who considered that it was dis- 
respectful to the Father of the faithful to speak of him by so modern 
and so very practical a title. The prejudice has now died away, 
and it is allowed that the more closely we can study Eastern cus- 
toms, and endeavour to reproduce by their means the habits and 
appearance of the patriarchs, the better. But this system of his- 
torical teaching bids fair at present to monopolize the field to itself. 
The “ Bedouin sheik” school of interpreters, if we may so call them, 
almost seem to forget that there are many things recorded of early 
times upon which modern illustration throws no light at all. It is 
better, perhaps, to be too vivid than to be too obscure; but the 


| constant aiming after “sensation” criticism may lead an historian 


| into even more inaccuracies than the ears ae cloudiness of a 


sermon. Dr. Stanley has his good sense and considerable know- 
ledge to guard him from signal mistakes of the kind. But we can- 
not read these lectures without noticing here and there a forced 
scene-painting which is attractive enough, but more than likely to 
mislead. Hophni and Phinehas are prototypes of “bloated plu- 
ralists ;” Ehud’s dagger, on the strength of a very obscure word in 
the Septuagint translation of Scripture, “flashes for an instant” 
before it closes in the flesh of the king ; the story of Ehud and Eglon 
is a specimen of the “comic vein” of Sacred History. Dr. Stanley 
is rather fond of a comic rendering. In the same way as Mr. T. 
Hughes, in his preface to the “ Biglow Papers,” discovered a rich 
humour in a scene of the Acts of the Apostles, the Oxford Pro- 


career, not even excepting his death. As far as we can see, he even 
regards this picturesque method as the only true one. “ How,” he 
asks, “would Samson have fared with Milner? To what would 
Deborah have been reduced in the refined speculations of Neander ?” 
Neither Milner nor Neander ark to our beau idéal of an 
historian, and Gibbon and Niebuhr have treated far more difficult. 
characters with success. But what, it may be rejoined, would have 
become of the battle of Lake Regillus, or the scene of Runnymede 
meadow, in the pages of a modern Professor of ecclesiastical 
history ? 

It is, however, with the omissions of this book, and not with its 
faults of style, that we are chiefly disappointed. One marked 
peculiarity of Jewish history is that its sources are almost entirel 
to be looked for in one particular series of national writings. 
history of the Jews ought, therefore, to be in a great measure a 
commentary on the historical parts of the Old Testament. The 
present work explains a very large number of passages, and hints 
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ask for his help who was not studying the books for the first time, 


Dr. Stanley dexterously evades 1t. lt has -_ ben re ee 
ig the explanation of the plural name of Goc 1v rich, as 1s ¥ 
naw is. followed by a singular verb? The Church of England 
fixes one particular meaning on the usage, and many poe hati 
been proposed, with more or less plausibility. Dr. Star ; : ap 
reference to it is a remark that, “if we may trust the conjec 
one distinguished writer,” it betokens a transition from : po y- 
theistic to a monotheistic belief. But the question is, whet _ r we 
may trust this distinguished writer, n preference to poy gl 
guished writers who say the opposite i It is surely a ma ter 7 ri 
serious history to discuss. Again, it Is a very interesting question, 
and one which “the refined speculations of N eander” would pro- 
bably not have omitted, whether the Israelites were members of 
the same human family as the Canaanites. The most obvious 
arguments on the one side are, that the Phoenicians, whose language 
and religion seem to have prevailed in Canaan, were of Semitic race, 
and that such names as Melchisedec and Abimelech are un- 
doubtedly Semitic ; on the other hand, the ethnological list of the 
“Beni-Noah,” in the tenth chapter of Genesis, a document of 
unquestionable antiquity, speaks of them as sons of Ham. What 
does the lecturer say? “To overlook the unity, the comparative 
unity, between Abraham and the neighbour races of Palestine, 
would be to overlook one of the most valuable testimonies to the 
antiquity of the record.” In the first place we may remind 
Dr. Stanley that we do not adopt or reject views according as they 
seem to prove or disprove the antiquity of the Pentateuch, but 
according as they seem true or false. But, in the second place, we 
may ask him whether it is the absolute or the comparative unity 
that he wishes us to adopt, and, granting that in a later passage he 
does speak distinctly of the Canaanites as Pheenicians, whether he 
does not consider that the subject deserves any discussion. Later 
on, we have the book of Job introduced. It is rather tantalizing 
to be told that “when, where, and by whom that wonderful book 
was written, we need not here pause to ask ;” because these are 
the very questions which we do pause to ask, when the book is 
brought forward in the history, and to which we naturally expect a 
reply. So, again, the author mentions that a certain religious usage 
separates those portions of the Pentateuch in which the word 
“Elohim” is used for the Supreme Being from those in which 
“‘ Jehovah” is so used, with as calm indifference as though he had 
never heard of the hypothesis, now generally accepted, that the two 
words indicate the existence of two distinct omginal documents. 
“We need not here,” he says at another place, “ discuss the vexed 
question of the precise time at which the book of Deuteronomy 
assumed its present form.” Nevertheless, considering that by a 
great many critics of modern times the book in question is believed 
to have been written at a later period than the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, the topic would seem a very fit and proper one for discus- 
sion, whether the book be chiefly regarded as a narrative of events, 
or as an expression of the feelings of the Jewish Church. 

With all its imperfections, we are almost ashamed of writing 
thus much in dispraise of Professor Stanley’s book. Our excuse 
must be, that we expected so much from it. But, after all, there 
is probably no man in England who could have written it so well. 
If we have been obliged to urge the weak points of the lectures, it 
is not because we do not anticipate a great amount of good from 
their publication. In such a passage as the explanation of Deborah’s 
song—though even here the lecturer might have made more use of 
Dr. Donaldson’s ingenious essay—we see how much may be done 
by a skilful handling of words and apposite geographical detail. 
Scenic power, ready comparison, a liberal habit of thought, a 
reverent tone, a polished and graceful style,—to praise these in 
Dr. Stanley 18 almost to descend to commonplace. There are few 
theological writers for whom we feel more respect, and none to 
whom Biblical criticism in this country owes a greater debt. Since 
most of those who care for the study of the Old Testament will find 
out the merits of the work for themselves, it seemed chiefly neces- 
sary to point out what we consider its defects. Had the work 
been less valuable or less important, they might have passed un- 
noticed. As it is, they serve to remind us that the sacred narrative 
has yet to find its expounder. Professor Stanley may have some 


claim to be the Macaulay of Jewish history ; he i 
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rs, and works gradually outward. Their 
knows the best, and interests us most 
about. Their outward demeanour, the sigan 3 < Sem life, the 
evolution of the tale, merely concern us as evident "8 af Peon SS 
hich is going on within. We compare them with nothing but 
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ladies and gentlemen with the same scrutiizing exactness that 
enables us, unhesitatingly, to define the social position of our 
fellow-guests at a dinner-party. We know, for instance, that me 
young ladies by no means belong to the cream ane + 
lapse occasionally into absolute vulgarisms ; and we know this by 
some one of a hundred tiny tests with which the author has pro- 
vided us for the purpose of gauging them. Everything depends 
on resemblance, as the resemblance is one which everybody is able 
to test ; the task of securing and maintaining it 1s one which few 
people like Mr. Trollope are clever enough to achieve successfully, 
The third class finds its undoubted chief in Mr. Wilkie ‘ ollins ; 
here there is neither insight into character, as in the first instance, 
nor careful imitation of externals, as in the second. On the con- 
trary, the characters are moral monstrosities ; not shocking only 
because they are too monstrous to suggest the idea of their possi- 
bility, while the resemblance to real life is the very faintest pos- 
sible, and only just sufficient to enable author and reader to forget 
the fictitiousness of the whole. No such beings as Magdalen Van- 
stone, or Captain Wragge, or Mrs. Lecount, ever did or could 
exist ; but they form admirable materials for the sort of super- 
structure which the author’s ingenuity raises upon their characters. 
They possess in superhuman abundance the precise gifts which are 
necessary for the complicated, bewildering congeries of improba- 
bilities which, by a thousand clever artifices, are formed into a 
harmonious and consistent whole. Each of the facts, taken sepa- 
rately, is unlikely ; all, taken collectively, are nothing short of 
impossible ; and yet, so cleverly is one piece of the story dovetailed 
into another, so fortunate are the conjunctures which rescue the 
whole at the moment when it is falling to pieces, so cogent a chain 
of circumstantial evidence is drawn around it, that, though we feel 
it lies outside the pale of belief, it is extremely difficult to lay one’s 
finger on the precise point where the confines of possibility are 
transgressed, and the common laws of likelihood obtrusively 
violated. Mr. Wilkie Collins is, then, par excellence, a story- 
teller ; everything depends on the interest which attaches to its 
gradual evolution, and to its crowning dénouement. We can say 
nothing for the characters, but a great deal for the circumstances 
in which the characters, as each scene shifts, find themselves 
a The action.of the piece never ceases, and every detail 
eads up to the final catastrophe. The story is certainly not 
profound, but it must be read with the same care as a compli- 
cated law case, or the interesting points will be overlooked. The 
reader's inquisitiveness is constantly excited, as to how in the 
world some new difficulty is to be surmounted, or some suddenly 
disclosed danger escaped. Nothing but the most implicit belief in 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’ power to extemporise an expedient, and to 
make everything come right at last, could enable ordinarily sensi- 
tive readers to peruse his volumes with unshaken nerves. We are 
for ever on the verge of a crash; a look, a word, a piece of 
riband, a stray envelope, a late train, a talkative maid, or a care- 
less postman—may at any moment tumble the whole fabric to the 
ground. We hold our breath till the author has safely landed us 
in the next secure position, and allows us a few moments’ rest 
before another entanglement, another crisis, another stroke of luck, 
another fortunate escape. Mr. Wilkie Collins has a great command 
of clever contrivances, by which this sort of thing may be kept going 
on indefinitely. He manipulates all his puppets with the preatest 
skill, foresight, and patience ; he arranges about flys and post-horses, 
and express trains, with the mathematical precision and cool-headed- 
ness of a practised station-master. One of his characters is driving full 
gallop to catch the last up-train ; if he misses it, all is lost. A nother 
is searching in the enemy’s bedroom for a missing piece of evidence ; 
in fifteen minutes the enemy will be back, the evidence hopelessly 
gone. Another is speeding to the Continent on a false scent, and 
will be got home within a few hours of a marriage, which there is 
reason to conceal. A fourth is in full pursuit of a letter. which. if 
delivered, will be his “ ruin.” W Seals arinor, 
ruin, e turn dizzy at the proximity of 
so many dreadful contingencies and hair-breadth escapes : in the 
midst of all Mr. Wilkie Collins sits calm, calculating, unruffled, 
pore ting entirely master of the situation. He pulls this 
ms afd - d gs the train off the line, lames the post-horses, 
midis Hay ois Ss the letter, just as the occasion de- 
alarming combination j © escape for some new and still more 
g combination in the next chapter 
All this is, we think, a little overdone in “No Name:” the 
~— really gets too flurried, and his attention is too hard-worked, 
© be compatible with artistic enjoyment. We arrive at the close 
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of the third volume almost as exhausted as at the end of a difficult 
cross-road railway journey ; there have been half-a-dozen different 
trains, any mistake in any one of which would have marred our 
travelling for the day ; the carriage which took us to the station 
was within a second of being too late ; we have been within a few 
yards of a collision ; in each train we have unexpectedly met an 
old acquaintance ; we have several times lost our luggage, and 
recovered it again by miracle. All is over now ; but one’s nerves 
are shaken, the mind still continues to hope, calculate, prepare for 
disaster, or devise expedients for success ; our host mercifully dis- 
misses us to bed, and our troubles haunt us in our dreams. The 
thousands who have devoured “ No Name,” as it appeared, have 
probably experienced the same sort of fluttering spirits, nervous 
anxiety, and weary restlessness. 

No amount of mechanical ingenuity would, however, account by 
itself for the popularity of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s works. He has 
several other important qualifications. He writes an admirable 
style; he is thoroughly in earnest in his desire to please ; his 
humour, though distinctly fashioned on a model Mr. Dickens 
invented and popularized, is better sustained, and less fautastic 
and affected than anything which Mr. Dickens has of late years 
produced. Captain Wragge bears a family resemblance to Mr. 
Pecksniff, but is extremely entertaining in his voluble, persuasive, 
respectable rascality. His definition of his trade of swindling as 
“‘moral agriculture,” and the picture he draws of himself as a 
“ great financial fact,” living on the proceeds of a newly-invented 
pill, and “scouring the field of human indigestion with a triple 
ploughshare of scammony, aloes, and gamboge,” are as good 
in their way as anything can be. His apology for cheating 
is characteristically humorous. Is it, he asks, or is it not the duty 
of a Christian community to help the needy? “If you say no, 
you simply shock me, and there’s an end of it. If you say yes, 
then I beg to ask, why am I to blame for making a Christian com- 
munity do its duty? . . . What! your pockets are full and mine 
are empty, and you refuse to help me? Sordid wretch! do you 
think I will allow you to violate the sacred obligations of morality 
in my person? I won't allow you—I say distinctly I won’t allow 
you. ‘These are my principles as a moral agriculturist.” 

Society has hitherto failed to recognize his claims, but he hopes, 
like other benefactors of the species, some day to be understood 
and appreciated :— 

“When that day comes, don’t drag me out of my grave and give 
me a public funeral: don’t take advantage of my having no voice to 
raise in my own behalf and insult me by a national statue. No! do 
me justice on my tombstone; dash me off in one masterly sentence, 
on my epitaph: ‘ Here lies Wragge, embalmed in the tardy recognition 
of his species: he ploughed, sowed, and reaped his fellow-creatures, 
and enlightened posterity congratulates him on the uniform excellence 
of his crops,’”’ 


Equally good is the picture of Mrs. Wragge, with her wits all 
astray, her cap awry, one shoe invariably down at heel and the 
other in the next room, offending her husband’s sense of propriety 
by her habit of falling asleep crooked, and endeavouring to shirk 
the responsibility of her intellectual shortcomings by the unmeta- 
physical apology, “ Please, sir, it’s my head ; it isn’t me.” Both of 
these are capital comical characters, and though nobody since 
Machiavelli was ever so astute as the Captain, nor anybody 
out of an idiot asylum so foolish as his wife, both serve admirably 
to relieve the graver portions of the picture. Nature, indeed, is 
not adhered to any more than society is reflected ; but neither is 
it in the tragical personages of the drama. On the other hand, we 
have something racy, cheerful, entertaining ; and, if we cannot give 
Mr. Wilkie Collins credit for insight into character, or that imita- 
tive ability which to a certain degree supplies its place, we may 
thank him for an entertainment the merits of which high and low 
are capable of appreciating, and which he has certainly spared no 
pains in making first-rate of its kind. 








MRS. GROTE’S COLLECTED PAPERS.* 


Mrs. Grote has published a volume of “ Essays and Reviews 
of her own, in which a surprising amount and variety of knowledge 
are skilfully employed to set many important social and historical 
questions in a clear and interesting light. She is equally at home, 
equally intelligent and confident, in farming, in art, in literary 
history, in village politics, the state of parties in France, the claims 
of labour, and the injustice of marriage. The result is a very 
agreeable and suggestive book, in which the variety and shortness 
of the papers, and a genial and vivacious style, prevent the weari- 
ness which commonly waits on the reading of miscellanies. We 
are effectually kept awake by the writer’s fearlessness and freedom 
from conventionality, and we are amused by the heartiness and 
fulness of her expression. Opponents’ arguments are shown to be 
not merely in a circle, but in a revolving circle ; the young of 
the criminal population are happily described as the “ countless 
larvee of infant felony ;” and a few pages supply a goodly 
list of such epithets as “plate-holders,” “ charity-crusaders,” 
“ alms-leviers,’ “ humanity-preachers,” “squad of humanity- 
foragers,” and “ Dorcas tribe,” for those who order others 
to be charitable. There is something attractive even in the 
perpetual use throughout these pages of the first person ; it 
gives an impression of sincerity, and of a wish that the thoughts 


” 





* Collected Papers 7 and Reprinted), in Prose and Verse, By Mrs. Grote. 
London: Juhn Murray. 1862. 














should be valued according to the worth of the writer; and not as 
the utterances of impersonal reason pronouncing ex cathedré. 
Lastly, Mrs. Grote’s clear arrangement and power of connecting 
particular facts with general principles, recall the lucid precision 
of French scientific writers. She can generalize as fast as she can 
write ; indeed, her belief in general laws sometimes carries her so 
far as.to forget the necessity of means for their realization. 

Mrs. Grote has three especial bugbears : centralization, inter- 
ference with property, and indissoluble marriage. She makes the 
parliamentary grants for education the occasion of some good 
remarks about the first of these :— 


“When a nation has come to be pampered by extraordinary 
facilities of locomotion and intercommunication, and, indeed, by the 
adequate organization of most of the departments connected with 
material comfort, the few examples which remain of old systems 
strike us as intolerably clumsy, and inappropriate to the ¢ircumstances 
of the period. And, at this point of public sentiment, a lively concep- 
tion of the comparative advantages of centralization lays hold of the 
imagination, and so gradually allows this principle to take root in our 
institutions. The spread of this principle in Great Britain I take to 
be fraught with injurious consequences to the national character ; we 
are entering upon a changed state of things, wherein, for the sake of 
escaping the tiresome obligations involved in citizenship, the indolent 
man accepts the direction of the Executive Government.” 


In the “ Case of the Poor against the Rich,” Mrs. Grote states 
her opinion that foreign critics in general, and M. Léon Faucher 
in particular, when they condemn as inhuman the attitude of the 
rich towards the poor in England, show an entire ignorance of 
what we do for our poor. A great part of their sorrows are beyond 
our reach, and, for the rest, not only does the Poor-law of 1835 
provide against starvation, which is all that law ought to regard, 
but the amount of private charity is injuriously enormous. Two 
nostrums, popular with French theorists, are disposed of, namely, 
a@ universal system of small holdings of land, and partnership 
between the employers and their workmen. Mrs. Grote’s answer 
to the second of these is unsatisfactory. She regards it merely as 
a disguised method of raising wages. Its real object is very 
different : it is, of course, intended to raise wages, but only by 
giving the workmen a more intelligent interest in his work and so 
making the work of more value, to the advantage of both classes. 
Mrs. Grote regards “ le droit de travail” as enly another form of 
“la propriété c’est le vol.” Her ideas of the sanctity of property 
are so absolute that at first sight they seem likea satire. It is 
“our ‘ark of the covenant;’” and it is laid down as “ the 
especial duty of the higher classes to cultivate this sentiment 
(respect for property) in their poor dependents.” The only reme- 
dies for pauperism which are approved are, emigration, and moral 
training to induce the poor to refrain from marriage and check 
the increase of population. Even in these Mrs. Grote has not 
much confidence ; for emigration, she says, benefits only the 
emigrants and not the mother country, and moral tone cannot be 
raised before, but only side by side with improvement in physical 
condition. She is probably wrong in saying that emigration drains 
the country of its best young blood ; in reality, emigrants are 
oftener men who have failed to find a place at home, either from 
restlessness or stupidity, or some similar disqualification. It must 
be remarked, in conclusion, that if Mrs. Grote’s fondness for 
rigorous demonstration and for laws of Political Economy makes 
her in this essay appear hard on the poor and deficient in sympathy 
for their feelings, on the other hand, her account of East Burnham, 
where she lived for some years, abundantly proves that she both 
understands and sympathises with them. 

A few short poems conclude the volume, from one of which, 
written in memory of Mendelssohn, we select a few lines, to show 
the versatility of Mrs. Grote’s powers : — 

‘* These ancient groves and solitudes among 
Lately a bright celestial Being strayed ; 


A brief retreat from out the admiring throng, 
He sought and found beneath their leafy shade, 


Ah! Mendelssohn, hadst thou but oftener sought 
Calm Nature’s presence—hadst thou oftener fled 
The incense-offering crowd, and idly caught 
The summer breeze to fan thy fevered head— 


Haply, e’en now, within its earthly sphere 
Had beamed the radiance of thy soul divine ; 
And spared had been the unavailing tear, 
Which from a thousand eyelids falls with mine.” 
The last and perhaps the most interesting and characteristic 
piece is a poem which embodies Mrs. Grote’s views on marriage. 
This is a delicate subject ; but then if— 


“* The world’s male chivalry has perish’d out, 
Yet women are knight-errants to the last ;” 


and Mrs. Grote attacks it fearlessly. In the ideal state to which 
her aspirations on this subject seem to be directed—so far as her 
views of the ideal state can be gathered, from guarded hints and 
by implication—she agrees, though from a different point of view, 
with the theories of W. Von Humboldt, and also with many 
practical though unconscious and nameless philosophers in various 
parts of the world, but especially in the Polynesian isles, that an 
indissoluble marriage tie is barbarous and generally undesirable. 
Mrs. Grote is, indeed, of opinion that there are some cases in 
which marriage may for a time have its bright side :— 
‘* Haply a pure and justly-kindled flame 
At ii men’s shrine a happier Jot may claim, 
For those who, blest with beauty, health, and grace, 


Seek on those gifts a crowning charm to eee 
And crave a sanction on their promised bliss, 
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But, alas ! 


i i iny like this 

«¢ F’en here will steal—in destiny 3, 
That ‘bitter drop,’ which, mortal cup without 

May never mixed be, and turn to nought 


‘ ; 
Their glorious inheritance. 


And thrice alas! for those who may chance adh cme Be 
‘ther, much more in all, of the requisites. Seriously speaking, 
either, mt : biect by a sensible and liberal- 
the opinions held on this subject by : ce allel tink 
minded woman are of the highest value. A question : -] 
been regarded as open, or even settled in the negative by such 
aie a8 ‘Plato, Rousseau, and Humboldt, cannot be prs Pr 
placed beyond discussion, even by the almost universa ec - a 
the western side of the civilized world. Marriage, prac hi j 
indissoluble, is by far the most important of the cases in : oes 
the right of the individual appears to come openly into — rs 
with the good of the greatest number. Mrs. Grote has a rong 
case, and selects the arguments which are most =e anc - “ 
point, and though her statement soses im agate i y hen 
poetical dress, she is evidently in earnest. The chief ots ; i a 
are pointed out in the present system of marriage are—the hope- 
lessness of separation, however great the incompatibility of temper ; 
the powerlessness of the wife to seclude herself even for a time 
from her husband, whilst he may seclude himself from her, under 
certain slight penalties, as long and as often as he likes; the 
unfairness of the wife’s want of control over her property and 
earnings ; and the demoralizing tendencies of the wife’s position, 
which drives her to deceit, the weapon of the weak, and saps even 
the wish to be free. The end which the author seems to desire,— - 
a desire rather implied than expressly stated,—is the sanction by 
custom of merely temporary connections, accompanied, of course, 
by certain limitations in practice. Meanwhile, in default of merely 
provisional marriage, two practical means of mitigation are 
demanded—facility and cheapness of divorce, and the concession 
to the wife of complete control over her own property. The chief 
objection to the ideal counsel of perfection is that it is, like other 
counsels of perfection, wholly unpractical. There cannot be the 
least chance that temporary connections, acknowledged to be such, 
will ever supplant marriage. Marriage is too closely bound up 
with all social order, and the evils of its derangement would be 
worse than the evils of its abuse. The idea of a husband and wife 
perfectly independent of each other and able to end their connec- 
tion at any moment, is rather a metaphysical notion of what the 
freedom of the individual should be than a possible or practicable 
plan. In every such union, political or social, the magnitude of 
the interests which are involved in that union, and the consequent 
duty of maintaining it, and the right of either side to claim that it 
shall be maintained, constitute a principle of right which must 
override the more primary and personal right of the individual to 
be free in his own way. The right to be free, in fact, ceases to 
exist, at least in the view of the law, where it is inconsistent 
with the wider interests of the community and with the vital neces- 
sity of order. To take a single instance, such a plan must be wholly 
inconsistent with the interests and education of the children. But 
whilst the general recognition and custom of provisional connec- 
tions, terminable at will, seems to be Mrs. Grote’s ideal, she points 
out, as we have said, two less sweeping remedies for the evils of 
marriage, As to the desirability of cheap divorce, it may rea- 
sonably be contended that public opinion and the stringency of the 
courts would abundantly suffice to check thé abuse of the remedy ; 
and that is the most practicable means of reforming the injustice 
of marriage. The second remedy suggested is equally obvious. The 
common objection, that the husband's influence and the wife’s weak- 
ness would still, in the great majority of cases, give to him hardly 
less absolute control over her property than he now has, is fairly 
met. “Law takes no cognizance of folly and weakness. If it was 
not thought right to interdict Mr. Wyndham from exercising ab- 
solute control over his property, although for foolish, vicious, and 
discreditable purposes, neither ought the law to prevent a woman 
from committing the folly of bringing herself to want in order to 
please a spendthrift husband. But if women were brought up to 
deal with money matters and to comprehend ‘business,’ they would 
acquire more solid habits of mind and firmness of character, and 
their property would not lightly be sacrificed to a misplaced sen- 
timent. But the probable efficiency of this remedy is greatly 
overstated : in the vast majority of cases it could have no place 
whatever. Right of control over their own property and earnings 
would be of small practical benefit to that large class of wives who 
ade property at all, or only a very little, and who, on the most 
“ies of the word “ earnings,” cannot be said to do 

ve Work enough to pay for their living. Nor, to turn to a 
rege tory can we share Mrs. Grote’s indignation at the fact that 
aw compels women— r 

, * To frame 
A fiction and contrivance, would they hold 
A portion only of their rightful gold.” 

Men are not accustomed to attach 
legal fictions. Mrs. Grote’s grounds 
wul at some future time come into 
sexes are twofold. The first is, 
clamour of women, which will 
the second is, that men become 


any ignominy to the use of 
of hope that these two checks 
play to redress the balance of the 
the augmenting impatience and 
storm the conscience of society ; 


1; ‘ c 


1s possible for women, by keeping themselves in & perpetual attitude 
of grievance, and their husbands in consequent ieee 1 dis — 
fort, to induce those unjust judges to get out of Sed endl : vo 
off. Wives are “ not to bate one jot,” whatever may be ietlepent 
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reat, until they are satisfied and the 
laws of marriage are revised. Mrs. Grote’s —— cn prac- 
tical, and, if they were not, free discussion pegs re? eat od 
firmly fixed, must have the good effect of agar: 1 = Mery 
indurated, and of making more intelligible the tna = a 
they rest. It must be remembered that the idea c — A we 
she aspires is not urged asa practical | ~—— By 1e Baye 
that it is unlikely “ to find favour with English thought anc 
eeling r ° ° ° 
a he no recent volume of miscellanies which br more 
pleasant reading or more suggestive than this. There is tl le ever- 
present stimulus of great questions treated so as at rae fran} 4 
bring out their importance and their bearing on the anh " if 
they are not brought comfortably to a satisfactory conc ped - 
is because they are questions which have as yet attained on y alf 
their development, and are incapable of a present solution. A tn 
all, the style is lively, and rises to its subject, and we rejoice in the 
absence of all nonsense, of sentiment, and of woman’s mission. 


of this awful and mysterious th 


CLUBS FOR WORKING MEN.* 

A very useful movement, which for some time back has been 
carried on in a quiet, unobtrusive way in shy nooks and corners 
of London and other large cities, has just received the patronage 
of an influential Union, with the indefatigable Lord Brougham as 
president, and Lord Lyttelton, the City Recorder, Mr. Layard, 
M.P.. Dr. Guthrie, Professor Scott, of Owen's ¢ ollege, &c., among its 
members. The object of this movement is to establish clubhouses 
for working-men. Unfortunately, this class has been, of late years, 
the object of so much fussy and futile philanthropy ; has been 
viewed, in regard to its condition and wants, in so ideal a light ; 
and has been so absurdly provided with things for which it could 
have no more use than tropical savages for great-coats and flannel 
drawers, that it is not easy to excite public interest In any new 
scheme for its benefit. The present effort, however, is of a very 
different stamp from many which have preceded it. It is ex- 
ceedingly plain and practical in design, does not aim too high, and 
requires no complex or costly machinery to set it in motion. It is 
certainly somewhat inconsistent, that while clubs abound for the 
use of those who already possess snug, luxurious homes, the 
necessity should have been overlooked of providing similar accommo- 
dation for those who stand so much more in need of it, on account 
of the discomfort of their dwellings. The average labouring 
man is not a very sensitive or impatient creature; but it is no 
wonder if his squalid over-crowded lodging, fretful wife, and 
squalling children, become, at times, rather unbearable, and drive 
him to seek comfort in the public-house. He has not much leisure 
after his day’s work is done, but yet he is rather at a loss how to 
spend it. Even if reading be other than a sore task to him, he is 
too tired to enjoy it, and has, besides, no literature at hand. His 
wife is probably a poor conversationist, and can only discourse 
about domestic difficulties. It is less for the sake of the drink 
than of society that he goes to the tap-room ; but when there he 
feels bound to “do something for the good of the house,” and it is 
easy to guess in what a mood he often returns home. On every 
side the working-man is driven to the public-house : his very in- 
dustry, foresight, and charity, lead him thither ; for it is the head- 
quarters of his Friendly Society, and the house of call for his trade. 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, in his reports on Friendly Societies, is constantly 
reiterating that the holding of these societies at a public-house is 
the frequent cause of their failure. He found, for instance, that 
last year the number of societies enrolled and certified in Hereford- 
shire since 1793 was 136, of which 123 were held at public-houses, 
and only 13 in schools or private rooms ; of the former, no less 
than 42 had been broken up, while of the latter only one had 
failed. What else could be expected, when we learn that, in cases 
where the annual contribution is 15s. a head, 6s. additional is often 
spent in liquor ; and that at one club in Southampton, comprising 
120 members, 258 gallons were consumed in three years ? 

Hitherto the plans which have been set on foot to provide 
working-men with an escape from the beer-shop, have been pitched 
rather too high. _As a rule, Mechanics’ Institutes have long ceased 
to deserve that title, because they are frequented not by mechanics, 
but by clerks and shopkeepers. The Temperance Roos are 
cheerless and forbidding. The Working Men’s Colleges are for the 
choice, aspiring spirits, and are “ caviare to the general.” 
of meeting more genial nr 
less ambitious than the C 
which we are speaking. 


ca A place 
and familiar than the Temperance Room, 
ollege, is now proffered by the Union of 
It seeks “to provide a club or institute 
as members of which the working-men of the neighbourhood can 
enjoy rational, social intercourse with each other coupled with 
opportunities for mental improvement, recreation and mutual help- 
fulness ; and, further, to give them facilities for carrying on various 
— Od social improvement, such as Co-operative Societies, 
Societies, and the like: ty thy aerorement Societies, Building 

, prosecution of which working-men 
are at present often obliged to resort to public-houses for the mere 
want of better meeting-places.” It may be said that such clubs 
will tempt men to desert too often their own firesides, but we 
must remember that it is not a question between home and the 
club, but between the club and the “Pig and Whistle ” and it 
requires No argument to prove which is most likely to be ‘attended 











* Suggestions for the Formati ay —T 
Institates, “ta ion and Mana ement of Working Men’s Clubs and 
Strand.” London: issued by the Working Men's Club and Inetiture Union, 150, 
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with domestic benefit. “‘ This is not the place,” says the Union in 
its tract, “‘ for enlarging on the beneficial effects of such a society 
in promoting the comfort and improvement of a man’s home, in 
making him a better husband, father, or brother. It ought to be, 
and if wisely managed will be, full of blessings to that family club 
which gathers round the domestic hearth, and which should always 
have the first claims on a man’s consideration.” 

The Union can add with truth, “these are no mere visionary 
ideas,” for they have already been reduced to practice, with most 
beneficial results, in Westminster, Notting Hill, Paddington, Nor- 
wood, East London, Shrewsbury, Leeds, Carlisle, Southampton, &c. 
A better instance cannot be cited of the excellent results 
attending these clubs than ‘is offered by the history of one which 
was established, in 1860, in Duck-lane, Westminster. This 
quarter of the city does not enjoy a very enviable reputa- 
tion. The name of the Devil’s Acre, which it once earned, still 
clings to it, and though much has been done of late years to 
eradicate the hot-beds of disease and crime which used to flourish 
here, it is still the haunt of an irregalar and undisciplined popula- 
tion. Altogether, therefore, Duck-lane does not seem a very 
promising site for a sober, decorous, and improving club ; yet the 
most complete success has attended the experiment. At first, the 
club was held in a single room, fitted up with deal tables, benches, 
and gas-lights ; but the members increased so rapidly that another 
apartment had soon to be added. In the first room coffee is 
supplied, eatables and tobacco being brought by any who want 
them ; but in the other rooms the members have, of their own 
accord, interdicted all eating and drinking, as they say it disturbs 
them. There is a small library, and a number of periodicals are 
taken in. Instructive and amusing lectures are given once a fort- 
night, and a simple religious service is held every Sunday. The club 
is open daily from 6 to 10 p.m., on payment of a halfpenny a week, 
and already it is almost self-supporting. Upwards of 2,900 sub- 
scriptions were taken out in 1861, and last year the attendance has 
been fully maintained. A similar institution has been established, 
with no less satisfactory results, in another “shy” quarter of London 
—Clare-market. At Southampton, a Club has rivalled the public- 
house in one of its most attractive features. “ We were often told,” 
says one of the managers, “that no one could play at skittles with- 
out beer. We resolved to test the assertion, and the result so far 
is, that while our skittle-alley is thronged every evening, those of 
the public-houses around are almost deserted, and our players are 
as noted for good words and good temper as most others are for 
the contrary.” 

An admirable feature in most”of the clubs hitherto established 
is, that they are left to the management of the members, who are 
real working-men, ‘and understand exactly what sort of regula- 
tions they and their fellows will endure and what sort of entertain- 
ment they require. Except at the starting, no extraneous aid is 
required ; and all that the Union now formed seeks to do is, to 
encourage the establishment of clubs by disseminating the neces- 
sary information, and making occasional grants or loans, either 
in the shape of books or money. All who have the interest of 
working-men at heart will surely wish it success and second its 
endeavours, 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


THE CHORALE BOOK FOR ENGLAND.* 

CoLLections of psalm and hymn tunes are almost as plentiful as 
diaries and journals of travel. As the majority of tourists think it 
incumbent on them to give the world a record of their holiday ram- 
bles, so nearly every parish organist seems impelled to publish his 
“ eollection of psalm and hymn tunes;” in many cases only levying 
contributions on the congregations for whose use these “ collections ”’ 
profess to be compiled. With such a mass of stereotyped mediocrity, 
it is gratifying to find two such distinguished musicians as Professor 
Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt co-operating in a work 


which deserves to take high rank as a standard collection of Church | 
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tunes, admirable alike in selection and arrangement. Congregational 
psalm-singing, so generally practised for some time after the Reforma- 
tion, has, for many years past, fallen into great neglect in the Esta- 
blished Church, so that it is common to hear that musical portion of 
our Church service, which should be the united expression of the 
general voice, left almost entirely to the performance of charity 
children, who can scarcely be qualified, either vocally or intellectually, 
to fulfil the mandate, “ Sing ye praises with understanding.” Despite 
the efforts which have been made by various systems of class-teaching, 
to induce a more general co-operation in congregational singing, our 
Church service, in this respect, still offers much room for improve- 
ment. Some of the dissenting bodies have shown that such “ loud 
uplifting of the universal voice”’ is still attainable, by earnest zeal in 
its constant practice. It must, however, be admitted, that many of 
their tunes are of a character far beneath the dignity of the purpose 
to which they are applied. We have heard of the saying of an eminent 
dissenting divine, that ‘‘ he did not see why the devil should have all 
the good tunes.” On this theory all sorts of secular tunes became 
impressed into religious service, until it was no uncommon thing to 
hear such strains as “ Rousseau’s Dream,” or “‘ Cherry ripe,” allied to 
texts of the most solemn and sacred character. As Mrs. Ford says, 
‘** They do no more adhere and keep place together than the Hundredth 
Psalm to the tune of ‘ Green Sleeves.’”” Nor has this distortion of 
secular tunes to sacred uses been confined to the Dissenters—for many 
years past, the psalmody of the Established Church has been vitiated 
by a large infusion of melodies which have even less analogy with 
religious sentiment than the incongruous association just quoted from 
Shakespeare. 

It may be urged that some few even of the grand old orthodox 
Church tunes were originally derived from secular airs. On this sub- 
ject the editors of the “ Chorale Book” say, “It speaks well for the 
character of the secular music of that period, that any of its melodies 
should have taken a place in the Church, which they have retained 
undisputed to the present day.” Our own impression, however, is 
that if we could trace these originals still further back, we should find 
that they were themselves popular adaptations of Gregorian or Ambro- 
sian tunes of the Romish Church. It must be borne in mind that at 
that period there was little, if any, distinction of style between the 
music of the Church and that of the people. Music, as an art, owed 
its origin and cultivation entirely to the Church; and even the mad- 
rigals and love-songs of the early part of the sixteenth century bear 
the distinct impress of the Church style. It was reserved for the 
later development of the opera, and the consequent free expression of 
human sentiment and passion in stage music, to place a distinct and 
lasting barrier between the music of religious worship and that of the 
outer world. The results of this change may be seen in exaggerated 
force in the music of the Italian Church. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Italian Church music realized all that is sub- 
lime and earnest in religious expression, and chaste and learned in 
construction. It gave the laws to musical Europe—it furnished the 
models on which such composers as Bach and Handel were formed. 
Look at it now! It exists but in the past. The encroachments of 4 
secular and frivolous style, unchecked by any power from within the 
Church itself, have destroyed what was once a school of art worthy of 
the country of Raffaelle and of Michael Angelo. The truth is that 
there must be as wide a distinction preserved between the sacred and 
secular styles in music, as that which ought to distinguish ecclesiastical 
from domestic architecture. While the temple of God should be a 
structure worthy of His worship, the language (musical or otherwise) 
in which we address the Deity, should be far above the commonplace 
of life. As already indicated, the music of the English Church, espe- 
cially its psalmody (with which we are now chiefly concerned), has 
been for many years undergoing various processes of deterioration and 
secularization. The appearance, therefore, of a work of so wholesome 
and sound a character as the ‘‘ Chorale Book,” is worthy of special 
recognition. 

It was the Lutheran chorale which first embodied the expression of 
sublime and devotional feeling in congregational music. Whereas, in 
the Romish Church, the musical service was chiefly a performance to 
which the worshipper listened inactively : the early Protestants largely 
advocated and encouraged congregational singing. They seem to have 
thought, Luther especially, with a quaint old writer, that “‘ when 
Christians sing all together in some easy tune, accommodated to the 
words of their praise, and not likely to take off their attention from 
sense to sound, then experience shows they sing most lustily (as the 
Psalmist expresses it), and with the best good courage. The sym- 
phony of voice and the sympathy of heart may flow through the whole 
congregation, which is the finest music to truly serious persons and 
the most acceptable to God of any in the world.” This opinion will 
be shared by all who have heard in the vast churches of Germany the 
grand old chorales sung in unison by the whole congregation to the 
accompaniment of a large organ—it is the highest and purest ex- 
pression of the combined religious feeling of a multitude of worshippers. 
Those who have not heard them in the churches of Germany can 
scarcely fail to have noticed in Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” 
the sublime effect of “ Sleepers, wake,’”’ which is, in fact, the Lutheran 
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chorale, “ Wachet auf.” The symphony of brass instruments ° oo 
end of each strain represents the little interlude (Zwischen- piel) 
which the German organists are accustomed to play at the veges 
each musical phrase; the object of such interpolations being to gi ; 
breathing time to the singers after the exhaustion of the long-sustained 
notes of the tune. Again, Meyerbeer, in his opera, ” Les Huguenots, 
has made frequent use of the chorale, “ Ein festes Burg ist unser Gott, 
a tune which was for many years the watchword of religious freedom 
in Germany. 

The Lutheran chorales, collected (and in some instances composed) 

by Luther himself, formed the models on which many of our early Eng- 
lish Church melodies were framed ; and in proportion as this high and 
pure standard has been departed from, the sublimity and propriety of 
English psalmody have been lost sight of. It is therefore with much 
satisfaction that we welcome the appearance of the “ Chorale-Book, 
as a collection of some of the grandest and purest old tunes associated 
with religious purposes. The work before us professes to be , a 
complete hymn-book for public and private worship in accordance with 
the services and festivals of the Church of England.” The hymns, 
translated from the “ Lyra Germanica” and other sources, by Miss 
Catherine Wiakworth, are classified according to the various occasions 
for which they are adapted. The translator tells us, in her preface, 
that whereas her former well-known publication ‘‘ was intended 
chiefly for use as a work of private devotion, the ‘ English Chorale- 
Book’ is intended primarily for use in united worship in the Church 
and family, as also in meetings for the practice of church-music.” Our 
present purpose is, however, with the musical portion of the work. The 
editors, in a carefully-written preface, explain that, although intended 
and adapted for English use, the book is so especially a collection of 
German hymnology that they have “ abstained, with one exception, 
from inserting either hymns or tunes of English origin.” The preface 
gives a well-digested sketch of the history of German hymnology ; and 
in a carefully-compiled index of tunes, dates and references to numerous 
old collections are copiously given. Especially commendable is their hesi- 
tation to fix the authorship of tunes which have hitherto been, with the 
recklessness of ignorance, most erroneously attributed. The editors 
seem to be fully aware that, in old collections of psalm and hymn 
tunes, the name affixed to the tune more frequently signifies that 
merely of the arranger or harmonizer than of the composer or author 
of the tune itself. Thus the English tune called “ York,’ having the 
name of John Milton attached to it in Ravenscroft’s Collection (1621). 
has been almost invariably accepted as the composition of the poet’s 
father, notwithstanding the appearance of the same melody, in the same 
collection, with the name (unpoetical antithesis!) of Simon Stubbs,— 
the probability being that the tunes in both cases are merely arrange- 
ments. In like manner, the tune known here as the ‘* Old Hundredth,” 
after being attributed to various authors, has been confidently set 
down as the composition of Claude Goudimel, because coupled with 
his name in an early collection of psalm tunes. The fact is, that some 
of these old tunes are as difficult to trace to their origin as national 
legends and traditions ; and the most that a conscientious editor can 
do is to give all the known dates and authorities on the subject, and 
leave the question as he finds it, conjectural and doubtful. This has 
been done by the editors of the present work, in the few cases where 
positive knowledge seems impossible ; while, in most other instances, 
the authorship is determined on what appears to be indisputable 
authority. The “Chorale Book” contains upwards of a hundred 
church melodies, very purely harmonized in four parts—the tunes, of 
course, being given to the treble or upper part according to modern 
usage; the ancient practice of assigning the melody to the tenor 
having long been discontinued. This work, viewed in its musical 
aspect, is likely to cause a healthy reaction in English psalmody. 





There has been but little novelty in the musical performances of the 
past few weeks. As usual at Christmas, the “ Messiah” has been given 
in various localities. Mr. G. W. Martin’s National Choral Society 
has greatly enhanced its reputation by @ very praiseworthy perform. 
ance (at Exeter Hall) of “Judas Maccabeeus’”—a performance so suc- 
cessful and attractive as to be repeated on Wednesday last,—when Mr 
ae Reeves was singing his best—his rendering of the great airs 

Call forth thy pow’rs” and “Sound an alarm” being magnificent 
specimens of musical declamation. Mr. Martin’s choir has bets for 
Some tume steadily progressing in strength and effici 
now fairly taken its place 
The “ Creation” 
February 4th. 


ency, and has 
as one of the musical institutions of London 
S$ announced for performance by this society on 
Other signs of musical activity 
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de Portici” (Masaniello). Dumas begins his communication thus :— 
“Tf Garibaldi had not, one fine morning, conceived the happy idea of 
dethroning the King of Naples, and had not successfully carried out 
this idea, the public of San Carlo would have been ignorant to this day 
that there exists a score of ‘ La Muctte de Portici’ and a mac fro named 
Auber.” The living dramatist’s jealousy of his deceased rival peeps 
out in his incidental remark that the libretto “is, like all that Scribe 


‘ . ”? val ; 7 
did, mediocre in invention and vulgar in execution. petolive Satie 


book of “Masaniello’’ undoubtedly is, this sweeping censure of Scribe 
will scarcely be agreed to by those who are acquainted with such 
comedies as “ La Camaraderie,” ‘* Le Verre d’ Eau,” and “ Bertrand et 
Raton,” and his opera books of ‘* Le Domino Noir,” “ Les Diamans de 
la Couronne,” and others. M. Dumas records the complete success 
of the music, and is loud in praiseof Signor A rmandi (the Masaniello) 
both as an actor and singer. The passages bearing on revolutionary 
principles were enthusiastically received. ‘La Muette” is to be 
revived at the Paris Grand Opera about the end of this month. 

M. Louis Romani, of Milan, has recently published a history of the 
Theatre of La Scala, from its opening in 1778—a book that should 
contain much interesting matter relating to Italian musical history. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
Mr. Max Miiller’s recent work on languages has formed, for some 
time past, a prolific source of learned discussions ; and during the last 
week, at the Philological Society, some of that gentleman’s opinions 
have received rather severe handling in a paper by Mr. T. Hewitt 
Key, the Professor of Comparative Grammar at University College,— 
« Sanskrit as the basis of Philological Science, and the labours of the 
German school in that field-—are they not overvalued ? ” Attention was 
first drawn to the theory of Prof. Max Miiller (History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 507), that when Panini composed his great work on 
grammar, in the middle of the fourth century B.C. (pp. 245, 301, &e.), 
the art of writing was yet unknown to him, so that the human 
memory must then have been capacious enough to retain not merely 
the Vedic hymns and the vast mass of Brahmanic literature, but a 
whole library of successive races of grammarians who preceded 
Panini; and this at a time when every branch of letters was already 
flourishing in Greece! A second theory of the Professor's was then 
discussed, that which infers an extensive use of Sanskrit in the 
Indian peninsula so early as Solomon, from the sole evidence of the 
Hebrew names for the imported ape, peacock, ivory, and sandal-wood. 
These names he asserts to be clearly of Sanskrit origin; but it is con- 
tended without sufficient reason. Thus, to take one specimen—not the 
least plausible of the four—the theory assumes that veljuka, the 
Sanskrit for “ sandal-wood,”’ first lost its initial v and final ka, then 
assuming an m, became algum; and finally, by the transmutation of 
gum to mug, attained the exact form which appears in the Hebrew, 
almug (Lectures on the Science of Language, pp. 204-5). The 
rest of the paper dealt with separate etymologies deemed unsatis- 
factory, though sanctioned by Indian authorities and the Bopp school 
of Philology. Thus Prof. M. Miiller, ever hostile to the Onomatopoic, 
or as he, by way of disparagement, would call it, the Bow-Wow theory, 
refuses to see in the various names of the “crow or raven,” Sanskrit 
kdrava, Latin cor(o)uo, English c(o)row, the sound cor as indicative of 
the bird’s note; and would fain derive it (i. p. 369) either from the 
Sanskrit verb ru of “ general predicative power,’’—dlenoting any sound 
whatever, and so, a priori, applicable, as he himself says, “ to the night- 
ingale as well as to the raven,” and actually used for “the murmuring 
of rivers, the barking of dogs, or the mooing of cows,”—or else from 
the Sanskrit substantive kéiru, “ asinger,” two etymologies which were 
thought wholly unsatisfactory, the latter as ludicrously inapplicable in 
respect of meaning, the former as being, to use legal language, void for 
uncertainty. The same objection of excess of generality was deemed 
valid against other derivations from various Sanskrit verbs meaning 
simply “to go,” which are put forward by Oriental scholars, as our 
own cow, and Sanskrit go (gau), “steer or cow,” from Sanskrit ga, ** to 
BO; yara, and yn, “earth,” from the same verb ga, “to go; Sanskrit 
spy , rg | from gam, “to go “hs our own ¢ arth, ultimately from ri, 
{ or . ™ > ~ > 1 . 
7 ae Pr cacpeey’ Saga, Ww ater, | from sri, “to go; - salila, 

ater, trom sat, go;"’ the Ganges itself from areduplicated ga, 
and 60 signifying “go-go ;”’ our own serpent, ultimately from sri, “ to 
go; the German schlange, of like power, from srang, “ to go;”’ our 
worm, through krimi, from kram, “to go;” and lastly, for words deno- 
ting time, as our year, either with Bopp from 4, c 
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and, Latin aevwm, from i, “ to go,” &c. The paper 
is to be continued on Friday the 18th, and will then more particularly 
deal with Bopp’s great work, the Vergleichende Grammatik 
: The old wooden tanks lined with lead, so common a fe 
in our houses, are fast being superseded by cisterns mad 
others of wrought, cast, and galvanized iron. To the slate cisterns no 
objection can be raised, except the placing them uncovered on the tops 
of houses, as 1s very often the case, and where dirt, leaves, and vermin 
will intrude, and the confervoid growth of vegetable matter take place 
to the detriment of the water and the prejudice of those who drink it. 
Galvanized iron tanks are thought to be very cleanly but it is 
doubtful if their use is altogether to be approved. The zinc with 
which they are galvanized must form salts soluble in the water, and 
Mee will have a tendency to produce various disagreeable and un- 
ea It hy effects. Moreover, it is very little use to take care of the 
tank if we do not take ‘care of the pipes which supply it. These are 
usually of lead, with copper connections. There will be mutual actions 
and reactions of the salts of Copper, zinc, and lead upon each other. 
the pipes, and the metal tanks; but the combined attack of the total 
result will infallibly be made upon the human |system; and a little 
investigation would prove how very many slight and how man serious 
diseases have their origin in such contaminated water. It is better, 
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however, to have the tank at the top’than at the bottom of the house; 
for in the latter situation, in large towns, a thin film of mucous animal 


matter will be commonly found on the surface — a prolific source of | 


cutaneous eruptions and blotches. 

But the worst position of all for a supply-tank is where, from handi- 
ness of connection with the general water and drainage pipes in a 
house, they are too commonly placed; and then, indeed, the water, 
becoming impregnated with the particles of decomposing animal 
matter, becomes a prolific source of morbid affections, gastric fever, 
and erysipelas. Nothing is of more importance to health than the 
purity of the water used in beverages and domestic culinary operations, 
and very good results would accrue from the habitual use of slate 
tanks, and the application of large filtering compartments, filled 
with sharp sand, from which all the water required for drinking or 
cooking purposes should be drawn. 

A new Society—the Anthropological—has been founded under the 
Presidency of Dr. Hunt, and Capt. KR. Burton and Sir C. Nicholson, Vice- 
Presidents. Its objects are to study man in all his leading aspects, 
physical, mental, and historical; to investigate the laws of his origin 
and progress; to ascertain his place in nature and his relations to 
the inferior forms of life. In short, to take up in a fair and unbiased 
spirit the investigation of one of the great exciting topics of the time. 
In the provisional council the appointments seem to have been made 
more with a view to obtain an efficient working body than with any 
wish for titled patronage. The purpose is work to be done, and 
works to be published. A quarterly journal will be published, 
which will give the subjects of the papers read at the meetings, and a 
volume of transactions and a volume of translations of important 
foreign books and papers will also be printed annually. 

Mr. Coxwell has been lecturing on Balloons at the Tottenham In- 





stitution. It was not likely he would omit the memorable high 
ascent—nor did he; and although every one is now familiar with its 


main features, his description was not devoid of novelty or freshness. 
It is the first time he has described his own conduct on that occasion. 
The best comment that can be made on Mr. Coxwell’s presence of 
mind, is the fact of the rapidity with which, while Mr. Glaisher was 
unconscious, he brought down the balloon to a lower level more con- 
genial to human existence. Nineteen thousand feet were thus de- 
scended in nine minutes, when the balloon’s further progress was 
arrested by a discharge of ballast. 

During the past year a book entitled “ Facsimiles of Certain Por- 
tions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of St. James 
and Jade,” were published by Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool. The 
validity of the originals of this work has been a topic of great discus- 
sion for some time past; and on Wednesday, at the Royal Society of 
Literature, the Papyri themselves, which belong to Mr. Mayer, and 
were deciphered by M. Simonides, were exhibited, together with the 
equally celebrated ‘‘ Utanius.”’ 

M. Simonides was present, and a number of the questions which 
have been raised respecting them were boldly discussed, chiefly the 
general nature of the writings and the material on which they were 
written, the result being an agreement that these documents should 
be laid on the Society’s table for two days under the care of Mr. Thos. 
Wright and M. Simonides, for the inspection of learned men and 
others who might wish to see them. 

At the Entomological Society an interesting exhibition was made 
by Professor Westwood, of a large tough pouch-like nest from Africa 
of some gregarious Lepidopterous larve suspended from the branch 
of a tree, and of the leaves of various plants mined by various larvzx 
of the same class, mounted on glass to show the miners inside, and 
the shape and peculiarities of their workings. Amongst the other 
numerous exhibitions was a Trichopterous insect new to this country— 
Limnephilus nobilis (Kolenati). 

At the Geologists’ Association a discourse was delivered by Mr. Carter 
Blake, ‘‘ On the Fossil Animals of South America.”’ The great extinct 
mammalia, of the New World, were brought into comparison with 
their European contemporaries. These remains are from deposits of 
Pliocene age, equivalent, perhaps, to our entire Mammalian era, for as 
yet we have no decisive knowledge of any division by an intermediate 
glacial period, as occurs in Europe. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

S1r,—I observe that in your last number I am charged with having 
dealt unfairly with M. Hautefeuille and Dr. Phillimore, in some letters 
I have recently addressed to the Times newspaper, by misquoting 
their opinions. I am not in the habit of noticing merely argumenta- 
tive attacks, which do not seem to me deserving of a reply. This im- 
putation of deliberate bad faith is a different matter. I have no fear 
that any one who has taken the trouble to look into the works in ques- 
tion, which your contributor does not appear to have done, will for a 
moment imagine that there is the slightest foundation for such a 
charge. As all your readers, however, may not have had that oppor- 
tunity, I think it right to correct the serious errors of fact into which 
you have fallen. 

You say, that M. Hautefeuille treats international questions under 
two heads, first, that of the “ primary or divine law ;”’ secondly, that 
of the “ secondary law.” You say that by the first M. Hautefeuille 
means the “dictates of international morality,” and by the second 
the “customary usages of positive international law.” It would not 
be difficult, if it were worth while, to show that M. Hautefeuille does 
not mean anything of the sort. But perhaps when an author, as Pope 
says, “does not mean, but only blunders round a meaning,” it is of 
little use discussing that which does not really mean anything at all. 
For the sake of argument, I am willing to accept your interpretation 
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of M. Hantefeuille’s cant phraseology; the material point as regards 
the vindication of my good faith in the representation of M. Haute- 
feuille’s opinion is, that he distinctly asserts that neutral trade in 
contraband within the neutral territory is prohibited not only by the 
“primary and divine law,” but also by the “ secondary law,” which you 
interpret to mean the “customary and positive international law.” 
He expends several pages in proving that Lampredi’s statement, that 
the “secondary law” does not prohibit such a trade is an “error.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 168—171. At the conclusion of the chapter, after stating 
his view of the “ primary law,” he says expressly, “la loi secondaire 
n’a rien changé, n’a rien modifié a cette disposition ;” i.¢., that the 
primary and the secondary law, jointly and severally, prohibit such a 
traffic. 

I do not object at all toa man putting forth the opinion that it is 
contrary to the “ primary divine law” to assert that a grant toa man 
and his heirs conveys an estate in fee simple, if he can get anybody to 
attend tohim. But if he proceeds to argue and to assert that the law 
of England does not lay down the contrary, I take the liberty of pro- 
testing against the statement, and of pointing out that such a writer 
is not a safe authority on conveyancing. 

If M. Hanutefeuille had contented himself with stating the clear law 
of nations as it is, and had then given his reasons for thinking that 
that law was founded on erroneous principles and ought to be re- 
formed, such a mode of treating the subject would have been quite 
unobjectionable. But instead of this, he distinctly states the law to be 
as he thinks it ought to be, which happens to be precisely the reverse 
of what itis. If, as you say, this was intended by M. Hantefezille as 
merely a “ theoretical’ proposition, permit me to ask in what page of 
his three big volumes, on the rights and duties of neutral nations, is 
the actual layy and practical rule on this subject to be found; and 
if so material a point is wholly absent, what is the value of sucha 
treatise as a guide to international law ? 

* You say M. Hautefeuille “does not inculcate on the neutral govern- 

ment the duty of preventing its subjects from selling in its territory 

muniments of war to a belligerent.”” Does he not? He says that such 

a traffic is unlawful and prohibited. He adds that the neutral nation 

whose subjects engage in such a traffic incurs the liability of a just 
And this is not to inculcate on the neutral government the duty 
of preventing such atraffic! If that be so I have wholly failed to 
apprehend the first duty of a Government towards its subjects. I had 
always imagined that there was none more paramount than that 
of protecting its innocent inhabitants from the just retribution 
which the acts of guilty subjects, if not placed under proper restraint, 
might bring down upon them. I suspect that if the doctrine of 
M. Hautefeuille ever obtained any credit amongst nations, a feeble 
neutral would very soon have this duty “ inculcated” upon it by a 
powerful belligerent in a manner which would prove anything but 
“ theoretical.” : 

Now one word as to Dr. Phillimore. I have never disputed 
that his work is “to a degree honest and laborious.” Its defects 
are of a kind with which integrity and industry have nothing to 
do. I have not complained of want of diligence in the collec- 
tion of materials, but of failure in that discrimination which is 
requisite to employ them with effect. But it is your contributor, 
and not I, who have misquoted Dr. Phillimore. You say, that what 
with M. Hanutefeuille is the “‘ primary divine law,” is, with Dr. Phil- 
limore, the “ principle of universal justice.” Now the favourite imple- 
ment of Dr. Phillimore is not the “ principle of wniversal justice,” but 
the principle of “eternal justice.’ Whether “ eternal justice” is the 
same thing or a different thing from “ universal justice,” or wherein 
they are distinguished from the justice of ordinary mortals, or 
whether, in fact, they either, or both of them, mean anything at all, 
I don’t exactly determine. I do not go quite so far as a learned friend 
of mine, who said that, as far cs he could perceive, “ eternal justice”? 
was only a fine name for “infernal nonsense.” But I think in 
this matter, I may retort upon you the remark that, “ at all events 
the author is entitled to have his opinion fairly quoted.” Dr. Phil- 
limore has a clear right to the epithet he prefers, and, on the whole, 
as Mr. Weller observes, “eternal” is perhaps “the more tenderer 
word” of the two. Your contributor has wholly misapprehended 
the scope of Lord Redesdale’s remarks. If he had practised at the 
Equity Bar, he would have found that neither Lord Redesdale, nor 
any of his successors, would have listened with much patience to an 
argument founded on the principles either of “eternal” or of “ uni- 
versal” justice against a well-established and firmly-settled rule of law. 

No man who reads the passage of Dr. Phillimore’s work, to which I 
referred, with candour and attention, can doubt for an instant that he 
intends to lay down the actual and practical rule established by the 
balance of the authorities, and not to hazard a mere speculative opinion. 
I venture to ask, as in the case of M. Hautefeuille, if this is intended 
only for theory, in what part of a work professing to treat of the 
actual law of nations, is the practical rule to be found? You say that 
Dr. Phillimore’s opinion is not intended to “refer to the practices of 
war as they are.” Is it not? Then, what is the meaning of the 
passage about Belgium, to which in my letter I expressly referred ? 
He says, as an argument against the rule for which I have contended, 
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hat if it were admitted, “ Belgium, bound by the very charter of her 
national existence to a perpetual neutrality, might allow ome 
during the present war, to purchase any amount of ——— = 
military stores, without any infraction of neutrality. It is no justafi- 
cation for this unfortunate illustration, that it is copied oat of the very 
flimsy work of the French Commentators on \ alin. ; Not only a 
Belgium have done what Dr. Phillimore suggests 1t is impossible she 
could have been permitted to do, but she actually did it all through 
the Russian war. Lidge was practically the armoury of Russia. 
Does anybody doubt that if the law, as laid down by M. Hautefeuille 
and Dr. Phillimore, had been well founded, England and France 
would have “ inculcated” on the Belgian Government, if necessary, by 
an English fleet in the Scheldt and a French army on the frontier, 
the “ duty” of prohibiting such a trade ? 

I am glad that your contributor, in the attack he has made upon 
me, has not thought fit to attempt to controvert the positions I have 
laid down, or to sustain the propriety even of the “ theoretical ” view 
of the writers, whose cause, as it seems to me, he has somewhat inju- 
diciously espoused. Your contributor admits that the rule which 
M. Hautefeuille and Dr. Phillimore seek to invalidate, is “ fixed upon 
a very reasonable basis,” and that the doctrine which they have 
deduced from the “ primary divine law” and the “principles of 
eternal justice,’ is “hard in principle and impossible in practice.” 
A result somewhat unsatisfactory, perhaps, but by no means unusual 
in the case of speculations founded on transcendental absurdities. 
But it generally turns out that “ wisdom is justified of her children,” 
and the experience of mankind, in the end, puts to shame the theories 
of those who are sagacious only in their own conceit. 

Temple. HIstoricus. 
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LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 

ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 p.m, ‘Building and Sanitary 
Arrangements.” By John Taylor, Jun., Esq. 

GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 84 p.w. 1. ‘* Ocean Currents on the 
North-East Coast of South America.’ By Mr. J. A. Mann. 2. “ Ocean 
Telegraphy.” By Captain Rowett. 3. “Survey of the Natural Condition of 
the Atlantic, with special regard to Telegraphic Communication between 
Europe and America.’ By Dr. G. C. Wallich. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 p.m, “Sculpture.” By Professor 
R. Westmacott, R.A. ‘ 

MBPDICAL—382a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} Pp.w. ‘ On the Artificial 
Hand of Sergeant Gallegos, and other cases.” By Mr, Bishop, 


TUESDAY, 

ETHNOLOGICAL.— 4, St. Martin’s Place, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘* On the Commixture of 
the Races of Man as affecting the Progress of Civilization.” By J. Craw furd, 
Esq., President. 2. ‘‘ On the Human Skull found at Kellet, in Lancashire,” 
3. ‘* On some Ancient Indian Antiquities from Ecuador,” By Mr. Bollaert. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 p.wr. ‘On 
Railway Telegraphs and the application of Electricity to the Signalling and 
Working of Trains.” By Mr. W. H. Preece. : 7 

MEDICAL & CHIRURGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8} p.a, 

SYRO-EGYPTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 

ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at 9 p.m. 1. “On the Ornithology of the 
—< ag By Mr. A. R. Wallace. 2. “On Snakes collected by Mr 

. ¥. Burton in West Africa,” 3, “On an Australian Venomous Serpent.’ By 
De Qlnthen an Yenomous Serpent,” By 
WEDNESDAY. 

ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—Sackville-Street, at 8} pw. 1. “On the 
Proceedings of Charles I. from the Storming of Liecester to the Battle of 
Naseby,” ilustrated by Letters of Charles I. By Sir Henry Halford. 2. “On 
a Roman Villa at Marliston, Berkshire,” and exhibition of the Antiquities found 
therein. By Dr. Palmer, 3. ‘On Ancient Brand-irons.’ By Mr. Syer 
Cuming. ims tallies 

MICROSCOPICAL—King’s College, at 8 p.ar. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 
By G. W. Hastings, LL.B. . 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.ar, 

GRAPHIC—Flaxman Hall, University College, at 8 p.u, 


‘P.M. * Commercial Law.” 


THURSDAY, 

ROYAL SOCIETY—Burlington House, at 8.30 p.m. 1, “Notes of Researches 
on the Poly-Ammonias, No. XXI.—Secondary Products formed in the Mane- 
facture of Aniline.” By Dr. Hoffmann. 2. ‘*On the Form of the Crystals of 
gg ln | Dr. W.H. Miller. 3. “On the Synthesis of Leucic Acid.” By 

r, Frankland, 4, ‘On the Artificial Fi 0 Fibrin f Abe 3 
Si: deee he 1 the Artificial Formation of Fibrin from Albumen, 

ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8.30 p.m, 

LINN HAN—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. “On Loranthiacex,”’ 
Oliver. 2. ** New Species of Aberia.”’ By Dr. Anderson. p 3, « Germinat 
a in Cyclamen nefandum and C, persicum.” By Dr Menhers: ah 
“ a pment of Chlocon (Ephemera) dimidiata.” By J Lubbock E , 

Pe ; vapanese Species of Leiostraca.” By Mr. Adams. ~ — Le 

a] CAL—Burlington House Mm, \tomi eig] 

, and Cobalt.” By Dr, W.T. ak ie sos eaaaanaag ee ee 

NUMISMATIC—13, Gate-stree 


by Professor 


t, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at 7 p.xr, 


Fripay, 
sheet )LOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8.15 P.M 
in ths rho edema Science, and the Labours of the German School of Phil j 
LOM arnt fleld—are they not overvalued?” ‘By Professor T. Henwe seep ee 
INDON ‘S-“uubeuL r ms ~ SS . e ey. 
¢ Nr INST [TU TION—F insbury-circus, at 7 p uM, “N -. HM, 
By Professor Field, ,80/ P.M, Non-Metallic Elements,”’ 


- The Sanskrit Language as the 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK 





Arundell’s (A.) Practical Treatise on the L 
. “ ompanies. Crown 8yo., cloth, 4s 
ailey's (Samuel) Letters >hilosophy 
at se ie on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 


Barnes’s (W.) Poem: . = 
Feap., cloth, ro es Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect, 


aw relative to Mines and Mining 


Third series, 


Third Collection. 


| 


C.) The Stories that Little Breeches Told, Second edition, illustrated, 
lain, 7s. 6d, coloured cloth, 


1091—1153, By J. C. Morison, M.A, 


Bennett's ( 
Crown 4to., 5s. i 3. | 
Bernard (Saint), Life and Times of, A.D. 
8vo., cloth, 14s. gh ae 
Blomfield’s (Bishop) Manual of Family Prayers. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bowe’s (Rev. G. 8.) 
edition. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
Boyle’s Court Guide. New ex 
Bromfield’s (J.) Lower Brittany and the 
Crown, 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
Bryce’s (A. R.) Second Latin Reader: 
” 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor o 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 7 — serait i 
onsus Table of : riand an nies. one Pet. 
yoo die ir. K) The Renewal of Life: Chemical Lectures on a Restorative 


, “ditior r »., cloth, 6s, 6d 
System of Medicine. Second edition, Crown, 5vo., ¢ , , 
rasan 18mo., cloth, ls. 


Champneys’ (Rev. W. W.)Drops from the Deep Well. z h, ls 
Christian Advocate (The), and Review. Vol. 2, 1862. Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Cousin Bessie: a Story of Youthful Earnestness. 
Svo., cloth, ls. A 
Osmaieats rom Dr. John) Driftwood, Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo., cloth, £1. 1s. ; . 
Curling’s (T. B.) Observations on Diseases of the 
enlarged. S8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Dublin Examination Papers for 1863, 12mo., bds., 2s. 6d. 
Dublin University Calendar for 1863. 121 _ canvas, 3s. 6d. 
Leading Strings to Knowledge. New edition. 16mo., cloth, 


New edition. Crown §8vo., 
Illustrative Gatherings for Preachers and Teachers, Third 


lition, corrected to January, 1863. 12mo, bds., Be. 
Bible ‘there; its Priests and People, 


extracts from Nepos, Cwsar, Xc. Crown, 


f the Objects in the International Exhibition. 4to., 


By Mrs. C. L, Balfour. Crown 


Rectum. Third edition, 


Easy Lessons; or, 
2s, 6d. plain, 3s. 6d, coloured. : 7 
Eric ; or, Little by Little. By F. W. Farrar, Sixth edition. Feap , cloth, ~ 
Every Man’s own Lawyer: a Handy-book of the Principles of Law and Equity, 
5) is, 6 
F ain, SS S; Answer to Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. 8vo 
owlers (hey. ‘ -) AT i ; 
sewed, 2s. . : , 
Fyfe’s (J. H.) The Enterprise beyond the S« as; or, the P anung of Our Colonies. 
‘. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Geldart’s (Mrs.) The Sick Room and its Secret. Crown 8vo., cloth, Is. 
“* Give ve them to Eat:”’ Plain Words on the Cotton Famine. l2mo., sewed, 6d. 
Greenhow’'s (W. T.) The Shipping Law Manual. Svo., : loth, £1. 
Help Onward; or, Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 1l6mo., 
‘cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. Fourth edition. Feap., sewed, 1s. 
Henry and Mary; or, the Little Orphans. By Susan Cobbett. Feap., cloth, ls. 
House (The), by the Churchyard. By J. Sheridan Le Fann. 3 vols, Post Svo., 
cloth, £1. lls. 6d. 
Horne’s (John) Works. Edited by H. Rogers. Vol. 4, Svo., cloth, 5s. 
Hunter's (Rev. J.) Examination Questions on Colenso’s Algebra. Part 1. 12mo., 
bds., 2s. 6d. 
Huxley (Professor) On our Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Imperial Calendar (The) for 1863. 12mo., sewed, limp, 5s. 
Indien Army (The) and Civil Service List, January, 1563. Feap., canvas, 6s, 
Jeptha: a Dramatic Poem. Sy Ji hu 5. E lison. Crown 8rvO., cloth, 78. 6d. 
Johnston’s (A. K.) Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography. Imperial 4to., 
half-bound, £1. 5s. 
Kenealy’s (Dr. E. V.) A New Pantomime. Crown 8yo., cloth, 12s. 
Koran (The) of Mahomed, with Notes &c. sy G. Sale. New edition. §8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Lancashire Homes and What Ails Them. By the Author of “ Ragged Homes.” 
16mo., cloth, limp, 1s. 
Landell’s (E.) The Boys’ Own Toymaker. Sixth Edition. 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Laurie’s (J. 8.) Standard Series of Elem« ntary Reading Books, First Standard 
Reader. 12mo., cloth, sewed, 4d. 
- Second Standard Reader. 12mo., cloth, 6a. 
——— Standard Primer. 12mo., cloth, limp, 3d. : 
Lays of the Pious Minstrel : Selections. By J. B. H. 18mo., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Lear’s (E.) A Book of Nonsense. Tenth edition. Oblong bds., 3s. 6d. 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. New edition. Revised by H. G. Bohn. Vol. IV. 
Part II. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. . 
McCulloch’s Lessons from First Reading Book, On roller. 1s. 8d. 
Mackenzie: Early Death not Premature, Memoirs of F. L. Mackenzie. By Rer. 
C. P. Miles. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 
Manxland: a Tale, with Introductory Sketches of Manx Home Missions. By 
B. Stowell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mayhew’s (H.) The Boyhood of Martin Luther. Feap., cloth, 6s. 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit: containing Sermons by the Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. 
__ Vol. IX. 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d. : 
Midday Thoughts for the Weary. Third edition. 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Mill's (Jane) Kinder Garten: Educational Employments and Amusements for 
_ Children, 4to., cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. 
—o Smelting Magazine. Edited by H.C. Salmon, Vol. IT. 8vo., cloth, 
78. a. 
Monthly Medley for Happy Homes. Vol. for 1852. Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Moore’s (1 hos.) Poetical Works, complete, New edtion, Crown 8vo.. « loth, 7s. 6d. 
Murby’s (T.) Musical Students’ Manual. Division IJ, Crown 8vo. sewed is. : or 
_ complete in one yol., cloth, 3s. 6d. : ti 
Newton's (Rey. Dr. R.) The Giants, and How to Fight Them. New edition 
; Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s. . 
pert oe St uP HH Edinburgh Almanack for 1863. 12mo., sheep, 5s. 6d. 
ers pe uild ; or, Honesty the Best Policy. Feap., cloth, 1s. 
Parish Magazine (The), Edited by Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. Vol. for 1862. 8yo., 


cloth, 2s. 
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Pietrowski’s (Rufin) Story of a Siberi: oxi . , r 
tea gy 2s Aig erian Exile, Translated from the French, 
Poems ; from the Dawn of British Lit } ; 
; fr ish Literature to 1699. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
eee el. (July to December, 1862.) tito ; cloth a 6d. 
eeves ( rpbro omance of e% s ; ; : ; ' ' , 
ANG ig Soin aq e of Reality; or, Tales from a Wanderer’s Diary. 
meat, by a Clergyman’s Wife. Edited by the Dean of Canterbury 
ee econd edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d : ~~ 
0 di Roma. By W. W. Story. 2 Vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 21s 
ogers’s (M; ‘ ” é' ’ ss ‘me : ad 5 . Oey i) — <= Be 
— Ri, ary E.) Domestic Life in Palestine, Second edition. Post 8yo., cloth, 
Running the Blockade. By Lieut. Warneford, R.N 
Schonberg s (C, L.) The Chain Rule: aal of | 
. — edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
Sephas; o ‘loudy Skies: e y Mi J , 
Poth, oF udy Skies: a Romance. By Michael Ford. 2 Vols, 
Shilling Books for Pleasure Hours, 
_ Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s, 
Stowe’s (Mrs. H. B. ) Keply to the Address of the Women o 
__ Women of America, Feap., bds., 1s. 
Talbot s (Mrs.) Parochial Mission Women, their Ww 
_ Feap., cloth limp, 
Ten Years of Imperialism in France. By a Flaneur 


Ys 


Feap., boards, 2s, 
& Manual of Brief Commercial Arithmetic. 


Post SVOr, 


femarkable Adventures from Real Life. 
f Great Britain to the 
- ork and its Fruits, 2nd edit. 
a 2nd edition. 8yo., cloth, 
woh Notes, ome, a Soa tins Companies including the State, 


—— Vol. 2, separ: : s 
'_ « . at sly ce é fe ‘ . 9 
73. 6d. ’ i ely (containing the, Companies Acts), 12mo., cloth, 


eae” a W -) Latin Vocabulary. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, 1s, 6d 
—— Firs g irs ¢ ar , ' 
atin Grammar, Part I., Accidence. Crown 8vo., cloth, limp, 2s. 


Turner’s Liber Studior > ' . 
- Oblong, sewed, £1. 112 gpotoersphed by C. Bertolacci (in 4 Parts.) Part I. 
ar Office List and Directory for the Civ; 
ind ry i 1e Civil Depart 1 » Ret , 
Weakenntm Robinson, January, 1863. ove. cloth ae * Me Path eres Ash 
_—- © ~ “> , . 
pean - and Inefficiency of the Government of the United States of 
Websnumn hs y an American Statesman. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s 
M ster “ oyal Red Book, 1863. 12mo., cloth,5s, ge 
oung’s (J. R.) Science Elucidat , : 
Feap., cloth, be lucidative of Scripture, and not Antagonistic to it. 


Zschokke’s (Heinrich) Handbook of Family Devotion, 8yo., cloth, 8s 
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